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It's a sad ching 

when a man is 10 be so soon forgotten 
And the shining in his soul 

gone from the earth 
With no thing remaining; 

And it's a sad thing 

when a man shall die 
And forget love 

which is the shiningncss of life; 

But it's a sadder thing 

that a man shall forget love 
And he not dead but walking in the field 

of a May morning 
And listening to the voice of the thrush. 

— R.G.A., in A Yearbook of 
Stanford Writing, 1931 
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ONE IN THE INFINITE. 

Part I. 

I. 

AT DEATH'S PORTAL. 

I. 

BEFORE the portal dark of Death I stand, 
The columns black and huge, the silent, 
doors, 
'Mid thick tall cypresses (a spectral band) 
Towering against the dusk and one red rift 
Of sunset lingering over lonely shores ; 
And to the barrier grim my trembling hands I lift. 

2. 

I knock. There comes no murmur from within, 

No sound of foot, no shift of bolt or key. 
I beat upon the doors with muffled din — 
A deeper, lonelier silence chills my breast. 
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A vaster, eerier gloom overshadows me, 
And folds of denser night the region bleak invest 



I cry aloud with piteous voiceand weak, 

" Open thine iron bolts, O ghostly King, 
That I may see thy prisoners, and speak 
But once to them and learn of them their lot ! " 
Frenzied, my frame against the mass I fling. 
And cry to him within who hears and answers not 



" Encompassed with the night, alone, alone, 

I strain to read the mystery of the Dead. 
Thou hidest in thy grasp the Truths unknown. 
Death, answer from thy darkness ! What shall be 
When the few sands of this poor glass are shed ? 
Send back to me one word to lull mine agony !" 
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II. 

SPRING AND DEATH. 

I. 

SHADOW and light on the mountain, the sap- 
phire, the pink, and the gold. 
Brightening and darkening in winds of the morning 

as sweet as of old, 
Shadow and light of the Spring in the gambolling 

breezes of May, 
Shadow and light — but the heart that loved them 
p cold in the clay. 

2. 

Sounds of the winds arising and fading afer in the 

woods, 
Bending the tree as they wander and swinging the 

dove that broods. 
Sounds of the winds in the burgeoning boughs and 

the grasses of May, 
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cold is the day. 
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III. 
DEATH'S SPOIL. 

I. 

PASSING one by one away 
All my lonely heart had cherished ! 
Hardly da\vns or droops the day 

But some kindred life hath perished, 
Gone to darkness and decay. 

2. 

Friends have I among the Dead 
More than move among the Living ; 

Shadows into shadow fled, 
Never sign of memory giving 

From their inner darkness dread. 



What are life and friendship worth. 
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Love and life so siriftl j ended ? — 
Harvest late and winter's dearth. 

Pain in joy's own goblet blended. 
Death-disease b^^on with birth ! 

4- 
Ah, if some beloved-one lost 

Might, for but one day returning. 
Soothe my spirit sorrow-tost. 

Loose the heart for Wisdom yearning. 
Cramped with' barren winter's frost ! 

5- 
Ah, if but the Dead might tell. 

From their dim abysses bending, 
That of Truth I may not spell, 

Sought with tears and pain unending,- 
Lean and whisper, " All is Well " ! 
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IV. 

ANOTHER YET. 

I. 
Y, lay her down amid her golden hair ! . . 
Farewell ! farewell ! . . 
We still can breathe the clear keen frosty air 
While tolls her burial-bell ! . . 



A 



2. 

Alas, alas ! Since all we love must go, 

Why linger long ? — 
Leaving the living souls we cherish so, 

We join as dear a throng. 
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V. 
HAUNTING DEATH, 



W 



I. 

ITH what shall I cover 
Mine eyes that I see not 
Thy countenance, Death ? 
Must still thy wing hover 
Anear ? Wilt thou flee not, 
Or bend to my breath, 
As I cry to thee, kneel to thee, 
Wildly appeal to thee 
Even for one hour 
To proclaim not thy power, 
Death, Death? 

2. 

In the madness of pleasure 
Thy face at my shoulder 
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Grins ghastly and white ; 
Each hope that I treasure 
Thy touch maketh colder, 
Thy mockeries blight ; 
'Mid the hearts that are dear to me 
Still art thou near to me, 
Over me casting 
Thy shadow, and blasting 
Delight. 

3. 

I cannot escape thee 

In rose-time or winter. 
In night-tide or day ; 
The leaves will not drape thee, 
The sun will not hinder 
The gloom of thy sway ; 
At the dawning thou greetest me ; 
Wandering, thou meetest me ; 
April thou shroudest 
In sorrow, and cloudest 
The May. 
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VI. 

ECLIPSE. 

I. 



(( 



L 



ET us ascend to the summit of yonder 
mountain to-day. 
Often we 've bent to climb, and as often have turned 

away. 
If not to-day we essay," said the friend that I loved, 

" I know. 
Thou, lad, and I together shall never surmount its 

brow." 

2. 

"Never!" I mocked: "How often has * never' 

been quite belied ! 
If not to-day, next year we shall stand on it side by 

side." 
" If we ascend not to-day, we shall never ascend it," 

he said ; 



\ 
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And I laughed — and when next I front it the friend 
of my soul lies dead ! 

3- 
Friend, O friend of my boyhood, trae friend I 

have loved in vain, 
Never shall thou and I together its height attain ; 
Never thy feet on its heather shall fall, or thine 

eyes behold 
From its crest the city afar, and the valleys around 

it rolled. 

Never thy foot shall reach it, nor ever will /forlorn 
Climb to the peak that I stayed thee from climbing 

that happier mom. 
Ah ! though the prophecy, often, of ill is but idle 

fume. 
Which of us knoweth the coming of Death or the 

hour of doom ? 
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VII. 
A MESSENGER, 

I. 

GOEST thou hence into that sad Dark Land 
So early, thou poor Child most dear to us^ 
Poor little Babe ! — to tread the sunless way 
Alone which we, who led thee by the hand 
Through Earth's worn paths, grow faint and 
tremulous 
To think on, — leaving now thy mirth and 
play 
And parents mild and kindred, thus to dare 
Companionless the Desert and the Night ? 
If I could make thee, Child, my messenger, 

And thou couldst bear indeed my words aright 
In thy far journey, I would pray that thou 
Might'st keep that face and form that we have 
known 
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Till thou hadst reached a spot where may 
abide 
The Dearest of my Lost Ones, and thy brow 
And pure-blue eyes might prove thee of his own, 
And he would draw his kin-child to his side. 

2. 

Then, when thy smile with memories of home 
Had touched him, thou might'st lay thy little 
palm 
In his, and, standing at his knee, repeat 
My message word for word, that, — " Still I roam 
About the Earth, and, lone, through storm and 
calm, 
Seek still that Vision and Ideal sweet 
We sang in happy boyhood ; and my love 

Endures and will not peld to time or pain ; 
That evermore I yearn to climb above 

All paltry earthly dreams, and oft in vain 
Strain upward till my sweat 's as drops of blood 
And my limbs fail me ; that I yearn to be 
The same whom once he watched with gentlest 
care, 
And led in love, and guided from sin's flood. 
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And guarded in my sorrows tenderly, 

And fed with all things wonderful and fair." . . 

3- 
Ay me ! . . " But that these mortal senses grow 

Heavy and dull, and bear not to my soul, 

As once when he was near, that music strange 

Which from the gulfs of heaven seemed to flow. 

And shook the trees and down the wind would 

roll 

And waft our thought beyond all worldly 

range ; 

But though my skies are darkness, yet at times 

Our life's bright pole-star cheers me as of yore, 

And I will steer my bark through homeless climes 

Still onward toward the Visionary Shore ! " . . . 

O little Child that leavest us, couldst thou bear 

This message, sweet it were to him and me ; 

And then return to me, and to and fro 

Speed with love's tidings like a bird in air ! . . 

Thou canst not ! . . And thy going hence will be 

Only a deeper doubt, a darker woe I 
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VIII. 
THE MYSTERY. 

I. 

YEAR after year 
The leaf and the shoot ; 
The babe and the nestling, 

The worm at the root ; 
The bride at the altar, 

The corpse on the bier — 
The Earth and its story, 
Year after year. 



2. 
Whither are tending. 

And whence do they rise, 
The cycles of changes. 
The worlds in their skies, 
c 
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The seasons that rolled 

Ere I flashed from the gloom, 

And will roll on as now 
When I 'm dust in the tomb ? 
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IX. 
A LOST FAITH. 

I. 

AH happy faith of childhood, fled 
Like rosy lustres from the cloud 
That, eastward from the sunset sped, 

Turns white as eyelids in a shroud ! 
Ah tranquil, sweet, untroubled faith, 

That, mingling Heaven with Earth, discerned 
The truer life in transient death, 
The truer love in sorrow learned ; 

2. 

That took " the Gospel " from the lips 
Of father, mother, priest, or friend, 

And, firm to front the sun's eclipse, 
The floods that drown, the winds that rend, 

Complained not, " How can these things be ? " 
Or, " Why was this ? " ; but, finding rest 
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In trustful mild humility, 

Accepted all with patient breast I 



3- 
Ah, how remote from hovering harm 

Within the little Fane I knelt 
And seemed to know that God's own arm 

Was round me wreathed, and often felt. 
As evening darkened o'er the land 

And palled without the glooming grove, 
The very pressure of His hand 

Laid on my brows in yearning love ! 



4. 
There in the pulpit dimly lit 

The genial kindly Pastor stood, 
And preached the rede of Sacred Writ, 

The Christ and human brotherhood. 
His stately bearing, courtly air 

And ease of birth, his vestments neat, 
His comely face and silver hair, 

His voice's music blithe and sweet, 
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5; 
For me would added comfort lend 

That Gospd which he loved so well. 
His very being seemed to bend 

Aside the darts of Death and Hell, 
As faithfully to sick and poor 

The counsel calm of Christ he gave, 
And taught the dying to endure 

Their pangs and fearless face the grave. 

6. 
As homeward through the starlit night, 

With loving parents hand-in -hand, 
I pressed the path with footstep light, 

I mused that all was wisely planned 
In earth and heaven, and all was peace. 

And they whose tombs about me lay, 
My fathers* fathers, in surcease 

Of life had found the larger day. 

7. 
Alas, with what perturbed heart. 

To-night to Heaven I lift mine eyes I 
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What dreams, what doubts within me start, 
What spectres crowd the whirling skies ! 

The voices of the ages roll 
With thunder in my tortured ears, — 

Wild clamours of the lampless soul 
That questions, mocks, defies, and fears ; 

8. 
Fantastic wrangles, cawings crude 

Of callow knowledge bald and blind, 
The shriek of fierce ineptitude, 

The bubblings of the turbid mind. 
Assumptions, paltry, weak and vain, 

The clash of clanging theories. 
Denials of the sceptic brain, 

And credulous incredulities. 
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X. 
THE CHURCH. 

I. 

BEHOLD the Church from which I drew 
The hope that swayed a youthful breast, 
My vision of the Good, the True, 

Mine ark of fearless rest ! 
What seems it to a mind matured, 

An eye made sharp to pierce deceits, 
A manhood to the world inured. 
The world of dupes and cheats ? 

2. 
What seems it 'mid the rage and roar 

Of Time's immeasurable sea, 
The Vast of Days with phantom shore, 

The dread Immensity ? — 
A helpless hulk, adrift and lost, 

A wreck amid the waters wide. 
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In mist and storm and darkness tost, 
And torn by every tide — 

A wreck, a speck, — the fabric frail 

Of blundering brains and bungling hands, 
With Fear for helm and Fraud for sail, 

Confused in shoals and sands ; 
Ill-knit of guesses, dogmas, dreams. 

And abject inconsistencies. 
With Reason's light in fitful gleams 

Out-flickering in the breeze. 

4. 
What ! He who wrought the worlds, — the star 

That mocks amid its awful skies 
Imagination straining far 

With aching, baffled eyes ; 
The Illimitable Mind, the Light, 

The Life of all things — call ye this 
The reflex of His boundless might. 

This baubling image His ? 

5- 
Was God's high work so idly done. 

So basely botched, so poorly planned. 



^ 
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That to His creatures to atone 

For failures of His hand, 
Himself in bleeding sacrifice 

Unto Himself must offered be 
By them He framed, whom thus their vice 

Of bloodthirst renders free ? 

6. 
Weak folly ! . . Lo the limping crew, 

The guardians of His oracle ! . . 
Alas, the bubble fancy blew. 

My rainbow-coloured bell. 
How shattered ! . . What are these I see. 

Who stand as councillors of God, 
Expound the clueless Mystery, 

Chastise with word and rod ? 



A various band, in blind content 
Believing every dogma told. 

Or open-eyed, on booty bent, 
The wolves within the fold, 

With stifled conscience, reason quelled, 
Pretending faith with flaunting show, 
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That they, to walk the world compelled, 
May prosper as they go ; 

8. 
Or timists that to-day will preach 

The heresies of yesterday, \ 
Forsake the ramparts, fly the breach. 

When in her strong essay 
Stern Science breaks in onset brief 

The frail defences of their creed, — 
Prepared to swear they hold belief 

In anything at need ! 
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XL 
THE HOLY HILL. 

I. 

SLOWLY from the leafy shore step by step I 
wind 
Up the steep and stony track, climbing high and 

higher, 
Toward the Sacred Mountain's top, trusting there 

to find 
Tokens yet of living Truth tried by time and fire. 

2. 

Yonder in his island-shrine 'mid the lustrous Lake 

Sleeps San Giulio, all the land echoing still his 
name — 

He who bore from Greece the light, bad the 
heathen wake. 

Dared the Serpent huge of Sin, smote and over- 
came. 
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Fifteen hundred years he's lain, while the creed he 

taught 
Grew and strengthened, rose elate, spread from 

shore to shore, 
Triumphed, held the earth in fee, toiled and 

moiled and wrought, 
Clad itself in gems and gold, learnt the worldling's 

lore, 

4. 
Stretched its sword from Rome above the world it 

had subdued. 
Bowed the necks of Kings, impelled soul on soul 

to brave 
Death and Hell in name of him who died upon 

the Rood, 
Death and Hell in hope to clutch life beyond the 

grave. 

5- 
P'ifteen hundred years ? — A drop 'mid the waves of 

Time ! 

Creeds arise, decay and shrink swift as grasses may. 
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What is RoYne's imperial pride, where her pomp 

sublime ? 
God's vicegerent throned in gold fallen and gone 

to clay ! 



6. 

Here her altars fine she reared, here her temples 

gleam, 
Hither for her pilgrims* feet slope her pavements 

wide. 
Here St. Francis' imaged life tells her passion's 

dream, 
Here her saints with bitter fast the body crucified ! 



7- 

Lo the failure ! . . Never now pilgrim upward 

goes ; 
Blurred and blistered rot the shrines seared with 

suns and rains ; 
Cursed with maniac frenzy seems Francis with his 

woes; 
Sacred but to Bacchus now the Sacred Mount 

remains. 
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8. 

See the Church's symbol fit, knave and fool in one. 
Keeper of Jehovah's gates, dangling there the 

keys — 
Him, the vestured Sacristan, blinking in the sun, 
Filthy, feeble, imbecile, cringing for his fees ! 



Vacillating Simon, hast thou come to this ? 
All thy glory vanished, all thy pride laid low. 
Grimy, weak of wit, thy spirit void of hope or 

bliss, 
While the goods thy gates conceal who would care 

to know? 



lO. 

Out from Sacro Monte, out from saints and shrines, 
O'er the lustrous Lake I gaze toward the steadfast 

hills. 
Yonder high in air the Roseate Peak in splendour 

shines. 
Yonder strike the rays of heaven, yonder flash the 

rills ! 
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II. 

Nature witness bears to That which the creeds 
betray ; 

Nature's gorgeous temple mocks man's poor types 
and forms ; 

Nature's ruthless palms have crushed Rome's pre- 
sumptuous sway. 

Face to face with Her I stand, come or calms or 
storms ! 
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XII. 

CHRIST. 

I. 

MUST I forget the vision of that Face, 
So pure, so loving, so compassionate, 
Ethereal majesty, ethereal grace. 

Still bending toward me, mournful, with its 
weight 
Of sympathies and yearning tenderness, 
Its pity, its incitements, its appeal. 
Its sweet forbearance, its divine distress. 
Pale on the Cross beneath whose shadow I would 
kneel ? 

2. 

Brother, and O Master, and OFriend, 

Whose knocking at the door in the dead night 

1 heard, and, hearing, failed to comprehend ; 

But, rising in my woe as with affright, 
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Opened ; who entered in, and sat with me, 

And hid my face upon thy guardian breast, 
There cowering from the dread Infinity, 

The vast of homeless worlds,' the ages' long 
unrest ! 



O soother of each little pain and care 

Deadening my sinews in the strifes of earth, 

The daily fret, the passion, the despair. 

That drain the heart of man of all its mirth ! 

O lightener of all sorrow, comforter, 

Mild intercessor between me and Him 

The throbbings of whose being all nature stir, 

The wrathful Father wrapt in clouds and tempest 
dim. 



4- 
The Ruler, the Avenger, throned in gloom 

Out of all sight, robed with the lightnings, 

armed 

With havoc and with earthquake and with doom, 

The Maker, the Destroyer ! . . All unharmed 

D 
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I leaned upon thy neck and was at peace ; 

Thy love allayed my fevers and my pain ; 

My loudest murmurings at thy word would 
cease, 
And all my sorrow glow like meads in summer rain. 

5. 
O thou who madest the loathed grave appear 

But true life's portal, and the jaws of death 

The threshold of bright home where year on year 

The spirit winged would breathe immortal 

breath, 

Whose touch mine anguish for the dear lost Dead 

Transformed to joy, unfolding to mine eyes 

Their happier fields, — is now thy kingdom 

sped. 

And dies my soul with thee as brute or reptile 

dies ? 
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XIII. 

HELPLESS. 

I. 

VMID the waters of this waste wide sea, 
O God of Gloom, inexorable King, 
elp, help me in my utter misery ! 

Behold, with cramped and frozen hand I 
cling 
D one frail broken spar, and beat the wave 
With lifeless arm, and lift appealing eyes, 
Smit by the sleet and rain, to Thy black 
skies ! 
jan through the tempest, O my God, and save ! 

2. 
elpless, alone, weak, blind, and-faint with fears, 

I drift upon Thy dread and wrathful deep ; 
)rgotten 'mid my terror and my tears, 

I cry to Thee, — while high in darkness leap 
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Thy coiling billows and Thy thunders roll, — 
And nowhere find amid the waters' roar 
Or wandering ship, or star, or reef, or shore. 

Or answering voice, or sign of living soul ! 

3- 
Thou wilt not hear. Thou wilt not pity me ! 

What language must I speak, what rhyme of 
prayer 
Mutter, what pledge, what promise yield to Thee, 

What self-abasement plan, what sorrow share. 
That I Thy darkly-moving will may stir 

To succour me, the creature of Thy hand. 

Slave of Thy laws I may not understand, 
Toy of Thy moods I may not harbinger ? 

• 

4- 
Will none, no spirit human-eyed, no friend 

Gone from my side and seated by Thy throne, 
No pitying angel, intercede to bend 

Thy veiled heart to hearken to my moan. 
No Jesus, in sweet love and sleepless care 

Walking the deep, illume the weltering wave, 

And lift my body from this ocean-grave, 
Gliding between Thy wrath and my despair ? 
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XIV. 
COMPENSATIONS. 

I. 

PEACE, peace, poor heart, disquieted 
By tender memories, fears of loss ! 
Look up, look round. If Christ be dead 

And sunk the vision of his Cross, 
Hath not with man's Redeemer died 

That other vision, bleak as ice, 
Of him to whom the Crucified 
Was parricidal sacrifice ; 

2. 

The vision of a hostile god, 

Creating but to thwart and pain, 

Who ruled his realm with sword and rod. 
Confused it with his fire and rain, 
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Whose nostrils loved the stench of death, 
The smoke of altars drowned in blood, 

Who gave for sorrow life and breath, 

Who cursed the earth " he saw was good ; " 

3- 

Who, after years of agony, 

Of sin and ruin, strife and hate, 
Could find one only remedy 

His lust of blood to mitigate, — 
The murder by his creatures' hand 

Of his beloved and only child ? — 
A riddle none may understand, 

A freak of fancies weak as wild ? — 



Forego thy visioned Saviour sweet. 

And thou hast cleared the domed blue, 
Sad heart, forever of the feet 

That print the clouds with death, and dew 
With drops of gore the daisied fields, — 

The Form terrific, thwarting still 
Though age on age the worlds It wields, 

The reckless Hand, the ruthless Will. 
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XV. 
THE GOD OF LOVE. 

I. 

HORRIBLE vision ! . . Weigh the loss and 
gain, 
And live content to find the deeps left void 
Of such a tyrant ; that for thee remain, 
The lucid airs of morning unalloyed, 
The azure fields of heaven without a stain. 

2. 

Ay, with what different hands these lakes, these 
hills 
Were moulded, and the fleeting shadow sped 
Across the waving meads, and all the rills 

With rapturous music from their mountains shed, 
And the woods wildered with the thrushes' 
trills ! 
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3- 

How merciful, how gentle, He who gave 

So much of beauty in the span of days 
Vouchsafed to me, who gladdens the blue wave 

That, laughing, quivers to my feet and plays 
Along the glittering sands its waters lave ; 

4. 
Who lulls my soul in sorrow with the breeze 

That ebbs and flows amid the boughs a-sway ; 
With many-coloured wings amid the trees 

Varies the eye's joy all the summer's day ; 
Who strews with dust of gold the bloomy leas ; 



Who love hath given and friendship, — the soft eyes 
That gaze with faith and longing in mine own, 

And the hand's grasp that speaks the soul's replies. 
And all life's sweetness from his Edens blown 

Adown the radiant hollows of the skies ! 
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XVI. 

"A GOD OF HATRED AND 

REVENGE." 

I. 

AH yes ! But comes no sadder cry 
From out the breathing things of life 
That gladden, suffer, droop and die, 
- That, striving, perish in their strife. 
That stumble blindly toward the grave. 

That wounded fall in happy flight. 
That sink in battling with the wave. 
That lapse in grief from night to night ? 

2. 

What image of a God of Love 
Do tears of rage or anguish bear ? 

Can foul disease or madness move 
To grateful worship, trustful prayer ? 



L 
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What care is witnessed by the waste 
Of human hopes, of zealous deeds, 

What love by beauty's lines effaced, 
What mercy by the wound that bleeds ? 



Through zones of light and shadow rolls 

The chequered earth, in gleam and gloom. 
Who gave the sunlight-aureoles, 

And who the chaplet of the tomb ? — 
A world of beauty and of birth, 

A world of horror and decay, 
Of wealth and harvest, blight and dearth. 

Of Kps that kiss, of hands that slay. 
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XVII. 
THE HURRICANE. 

I. 

HOW the hurricane blows ! 
How, with anger increasing, 

Its thunders unceasing 
Break, rolling through heaven, 
As darker and darker it grows, 
While the brands of the levin 

Leap hither and thither, 

Down hurrying whither 
None knows, 
As the blast from the valleys 

No barrier can check 
In its fury out-sallies 

To strew in wild wreck 
The forest with branches, 
And strike, as it launches 

Its bolts o'er the bay. 
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The bark with rent sail 
That, adrift in the gale, 
Spent, shattered and riven, 
With Death hath long striven — 
To smite and to slay ! 



2. 

And the clouds how they sweep 

O'er the peaks of the mountain. 

Their masses one fountain 
Of keen rain that lashes 
The flocks and falls veiling the steep, 
While the sun with faint flashes 

From shrouds that obscure it 

Makes ghostly and lurid 
The deep ! 
Field, forest and ocean 

Contend with the sky ; 
Dread forces in motion 

Beneath and on high 
With clangour and brattle 
Assail in grim battle ; 

They rend and they tear. 
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In a strife as of Hell, 
*Mid the thunders' loud knell, 
Down trample and shatter 
Earth's beauty, and scatter 
Her wealth in the air. 



3- 

Lo, the horror of strife. 

The limitless evil 

Of Nature's upheaval. 
Her fury unending 

Through all things ! That nothing may thrive. 
In her madness contending. 

How reckless she toileth, 

And Self she despoileth 
Of life ! 
She fashions to mangle, 

She builds to consume. 
Gives birth but to strangle 
The fruits of her womb ; 
In a frenzy of slaughters 
Her sons and her daughters 

She rolls in their blood ; 
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2. 

Ay, Light and Darkness, Good and 111 at war, — 
Jehovah, Satan ! — Whence the 111, and whence 
The Good, and for the conflict what pretence, 
Waged through the life of earth and sun and star, 
With fruits of pain for every nerve that throbs. 
With bloodshed and with ravage and decay, 
With tempests lowering through the summer's glow, 
With sad misgiving of the heart that robs 
The rose of pleasure from the fairest day. 
With clash of worlds and ruin and endless woe. 
And darkness crossed with but one sickly ray ? 
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XIX, 
THE LOST GOD. 

I. 

T^T O hand to guide my feet, no breast 
-^ ^ Whereon to weep my woes away, 
No pardon for the sin confessed. 
No promise of the happier day ! 

2, 
Again how sweet it seems to bend 

Before that visioned Face benign, 
Of Him, the Saviour, Brother, Friend — 

The human form, the heart divine, 

3- 

The strong one with the ruthful eyes, — 

Clear wells of love, — the Master mild. 
The perfect life, in meekness wise, 
In wisdom blameless, man as child ; 

E 
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4. 
To bend, and lay beside his feet 

The burthen of my daily care, 

And seem to hear his murmur, sweet 

As whispers of the woodland air, 



Repeating, " Heavy-laden soul. 
Here shelter from the bitter storm, 

On me thy load of sorrows roll. 
And lean upon my girdling arm." 

6. 
A dream ? A phantasm of the brain ? — 

But ah, how passing fair and good ! 
O sovran anodyne of pain. 

Light 'mid my spirit's darkest mood ! 



Alone amid the Infinite, 

Toward my lost Lord my heart returns. 
I look for love, I look for light, 

I crave the help that reason spurns. 
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XX. 
DESOLATION. 

OARM withdrawn into the thick black night, 
O loving Face I find not any more, 
How desolate, how void of hope and light 
Ye have left me who in vain your help implore I 
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XXI. 
IN QUEST OF TRUTH. 

I. 

ABOUT the world I roam in thought, 
I follow Truth from clime to clime, 
I weigh the creeds the sages taught, 
I hear the tongues of distant time; 

2. 

'Mid scarlet flowers and moths and birds 

In Himalayan vales I lie ; 
I spell the drowsy Lama's words ; 

I watch the wheels of worship fly; 

3- 

Or, where the Ganges seaward bears 

The corpses of the dusky dead, 
I scan the Priest whose beads are prayers, 
The Fakir's withered hand outspread ; 
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Where crescents glint in sultry skies 
Above the towers of Constantine 

I enter at the muezzin's cries 
With naked feet the domed shrine ; 



I journey in the way-worn crowd 
Through desert rocks beyond the sea, 

My head with turbaned suppliants bowed 
'Mid whirling sands of Araby ; 

6. 
Where clear pagoda-bells repeat 

From hour to hour their soft refrain, 
I wander on from street to street 

In quest of wisdom's golden grain ; 

7. 
Or far in Afric forests, dim 

With rankness, mark the fetich crude ; 

Or eye the graven-image grim, 

Or altar smeared with human blood ; 
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8. 
Or backward bend with airy wing 

To where on Delphi's laurelled steep 
I hear Apollo's breezes sing, 

I see his radiant fountains leap ; 

9- 
And dream of those whose hearts adored 

The orb that lent them life and hope, 

As up their reddening east it soared 

Or sank beyond their western slope. 

10. 

To whom of all the earth is given 
The treasure-truth to me denied, 

Or who hath wrenched from Hell and Heaven 
The living secret they would hide ? 
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XXII. 
UNANSWERED. 

I. 

NO hope of the morning 
But droops with the day ; 
Earth yields not a blossom 

That fades not away ; 
From the light of the sun 

Falls the shadow of Death, 
And sorrow is mingled 
For man with his breath ; 

2. 

His poorest of pleasure 

Is purchased with pain. 
Is the life-blood he pays for it 

Paid him again ? 
Shall the war with the billows, 

The strain with the blast. 
Be forgot 'mid the peace 

Of a haven at last? 
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XXIII. 
MOHAMMED. 

I. 

THE camels of the caravan 
Are speeding through the wilderness, 
Where home is none for brute or man, 

'Mid storms that stifle and oppress; 
Where gleams the wild mirage to cheat 

With fading palms and fleeting springs 
The thirsty lips, the bruised feet 

Of pilgrims in their wanderings ; 
Where, darkening in the deathful wind. 

The demons of the desert rise. 
And wheel and burn and parch and blind, 

And make one night of earth and skies ; 
Where never blithesome waters run, 

Where never trace of life appears 
Except the whitening skeleton 

That through the sands its ribs uprears 
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To show that someone once hath stood 
Amid that desert waste and dry, 

Hath broke upon the solitude, 
And dared its dangers, but to die. 

2. 

Prophet of the desert sands 

Who whirled on high with reeking hands 
By blazing sun or trembling star 
Thy keen and crimson scimitar. 
Compelling helpless knees to bow 
To One beneath whose iron brow 
The terrors of thy burning skies 
Flashed out from hard and loveless eyes 
Without one touch- of tenderness 
To soothe the aching heart's distress 
Or ease the toiler's weary load, — 
Fierce Prophet of a fiercer God, 
As wild in hate and rage and sin 
As any blood-bathed Bedouin 
That steeps his spear in brother's gore 
For plunder by the Red Sea shore, — 
Mohammed, — ^lo, in prilgrim line 

1 journey toward thy veiled shrine, 
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I go to hearken by thy tomb 
The whispered oracles of doom ! 

3- 
The utmost of thy light to gain, 

The secrets of thy word to read, 

Amid the foremost of the train 

In agony and fear I speed, 

In hunger and in feverous thirst. 

In strife with robber-swarms accurst ; 

Ere dawn I quit the sleepless tent, 

I wander onward, maimed and spent, 

Beneath the bare and scorching skies. 

Till clear in sight the stony steeps 

That gird the Sacred City rise, 

And every pilgrim's heart upleaps 

To greet the longed-for goal at last. 

And I, with head and bosom bared. 

Amid the crowd confused and scared 

Within thy holiest walls have passed. 
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XXIV. 
MECCA. 

I. 

O RUTHLESS as the desert and the sun, 
Shall I, forsaking Christ's pure living 
stream, 
brink of thy turbid waters as they run 

Red with man's blood? Shall I who flout his 
dream 
Before thy meaner mockeries bend the knee ? 
Which shall I choose for Master, him or thee ? 

2. 

Lo, nursed in his mild wisdom, I have grown 
By its own light to read the blots it bears. 

And by its light judge thee upon thy throne. 
And scorn the sword-won crown thy forehead 
wears, 
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And loathe thy tyranny and loveless lust 
That trample wife and mother in the dust ! 

3- 

For me, who seek the ethereal delights, 

The intellectual life, the union blest 
Of soul with parted soul on sinless heights, 

What joy in dreaming of thy promised rest ? 
To quench my yearning shall thy fruits suffice. 
Or black- eyed houris of thy Paradise ? 
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XXV. 
BUDDHA. 

I. 

THE words I take with reverent hand 
Whereo'er the drowsy Orient broods, 
And, faithful to the Seer's command, 

I seek the shadows of the woods, 
Recesses where the trailer swings 

Across the cool and ferny stream 
Its blossoms gorgeous as the wings 

Of butterflies that poise and dream 
Amid their flakes of fire and gold ; 

Through chasms of calm that deep in shade 
The mighty mountain-barriers fold 

My path of loneliness is laid. 

2. 

Among the moss-grown rocks I read. 
The boughs exclude the fiery sky ; 
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The gaudy parrots near me feed ; 

The limpid rivulet murmurs by ; 
The blinking monkeys peep and fleet, 

And, gathering courage, one by one 
Sling through the leaves from tail and feet, 

And round my knees in frolic run ; 
The whip- snake dangling from the bough 

Darts at his prey above in air ; 
The beetles whirr about my brow ; 

The panther eyes me from his lair. 

3- 

From man and human haunts apart. 

In Nature's arms I lie at rest, 
And hear the beatings of her heart, 

And feel the heavings of her breast, 
And, rapt from cares of mart and street. 

The Sakya^s lore I ponder well. 
Recall his gathered counsels sweet, 

Submit me to his tranquil spell, 
And trust some beam of truth to find, 

A light from Wisdom's altar brought, 
A lamp to lead the stumbling mind 

Across the sunless wastes of thought. 
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XXVI. 
"WITHOUT DESIRE/' 

I. 

"TTriTHOUT desire "?— Ah ! yes, without 
^ » desire 

No heart-ache, never fever of unrest, 
No agitation of the expectant breast. 

No inward gnawing of ambition's fire* 

2. 

** Without desire " ? — Ah ! yes, without desire 
No weary war for sovereignty or gain, 
No strife with bars, no beating at the pane. 

No impulse fierce to hoard or to acquire. 



"Without desire"? — Ah ! yes, without desire 
I should not know the pangs of love despised, 
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Of friendship sundered, honour sacrificed ; 
No more the soul should wonder or admire. 



" Without desire " ? — Ah ! yes, without desire 
My soul might sleep through years of mild 

content, 
Nor care to peer across life's battlement, 

Nor yearn for light, nor ever more aspire. 
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XXVII. 
LETHE. 

BUT what were calm thus bought? Ignoble 
peace! 

The standing pool still breeds but rottenness. 

Shall I, made lord of matter by excess 
Of life, grow more than clay by life's decrease ? 
How doth the limb unused, the faculty 
Neglected, thrive, the eye long-curtained see ? 
Shall violated Nature not avenge 

Her scars ? . . Ay me ! And who shall Pain expel. 
Evil annihilate, Death's face expunge, 

By only ceasing in their sight to dwell ? 
And what base refuge in the heart's distress, 
Forlorn of the lost Dead, is cold forgetfulness ! 
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XXVIII. 
THE MENDICANT. 

I. 

SAKYA-MUNI, Gautama Buddha, what dost 
thou proffer of hope or of mirth ? 
'*What shall I do to be saved" from the sorrow, 
passion, and terror, and madness, of earth ? 
What is thy gospel, O prophet of India? What 

hast thou left to me, child of the sun ? 
What is the balm for my pain thou hast promised 
me ? What is the crown when the race hath 
been run ? 

2. 

"What shall I do to be saved?"— Thou hast 
answered it. " Labour not ever, but beg 
for thy bread ; 
Live as a Mendicant; marry not; mortify flesh; 

« 

let a life of l^rvana be led. 
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So shalt thou find in the death of thy passions, 
growth of thy spirit, composure and rest, 

Passing through indolent days of humanity on to 
intangible joys of the blest." — 



Sakya-Muni, Gautama Buddha, bending I heed 

thee, but find in thy law 
Something that baffles me, doubtful consistency, — 

Lo, in the weft of thy wisdom a flaw ! . . 
Look to it, Gautama ! . . Sakya-muni, sweet is the 

bulbul, but hollow her egg. 
How shall thy gospel suffice for the Many ? — If all 

men are Beggars, from whom shall men beg ? 
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XXIX. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS. 

I. 

MIND of the East, how faint the light thou 
bearest ! 
Poor all the comfort that thou canst bestow. 
In silken tangle half my heart thou snarest, 
To quench all hope in reason's overthrow. 



2. 

O sickly scheme of endless change of being ! 

To cease not wholly nor to soar on high ; 
Never attain that ampler feeling, seeing, 

For which 't were sweet to bear life's pangs and 
die; 
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3- 
Only to find through death as dull a station 

In beast, bird, man, or fish that cleaves the 

stream ! 

Life void of memory ! — Piteous Transmigration ! . . 

Land of the Sun, is this thy crowning dream ? 
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XXX. 
KARMA-VIPAKA. 

I. 

CULT of the Four-and-Eighty Lakhs of Births 
Of individual life, distinct, yet one 
With that One Life which is the First and 
Last, — 
Strange contemplation ! — Spirit from the girths 
Of Spirit rent, its sinuous race to run, 
In shape on shape of crippling matter cast, 
Cursed with the weight and weakness of the flesh — 
Tissue of beast or reptile, thwarting mesh 
Of bones, veins, nerves — that twist it from the 
Right, 
Blasting its years with self-transmitted pain. 
Till, all its lakhs of deaths past, it unite 

In vacuous peace with the One- All again ! 
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2. 

For me is, then, no lovelier destiny 

Than thus this Evil through the world to bear, 
Woven with my body, making all my days 
A pain remembered or a pain to be — 

This fruit of ill-deeds done I know not where 
Nor in what form of growths or of decays ; 
And die, and, all the Past forgot, the shape 
Assume of vole or vulture, fox or ape, 
To fade at last unconscious into Him, 

Sdc-'cid-ananda, nebulous Trinity, — 
Life without Action, Thought a vapour dim. 

And Bliss that shall not hear, or feel, or see ? 



:-% - 
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XXXI. 
YAMA. 

I. 

WHAT place for thee Yama, Judge of the 
Dead, 
And for thy Dead what place, in that God- World, 
Wherein all Time and Thought are compassed, 
The seers name Brahman, — Triple Deity, 
Triune eleven-times-subdivided Three, 
Orb infinite round on itself self- whirled, 

All Things, and Fount of All Things, Unity 
Of various life. Innumerable and Sole, 

Self-fertilized immeasurable womb 
Of matter, Nature's starting-point and goal. 
The Thousand-Eyed and Thousand-Footed Spirit ? 

If thou beest but an aspect of Its gloom, 
Man of Its might, what shall the Dead inherit ? 
For thee what uses, and for them what doom ? 
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2. 

Confusion on confusion 1 Cloudy gleams, 
Vaporous whirl of guesses and of dreams, 
Sage dogmas dashed with whimsies of the child, 

Inchoate fancies each with each at war. 
Blind inconsistencies, unreconciled 

Opposites, fair imaginings that mar 
Their beauty with their folly ! . . Where shall I, 

In all this chaos dense of flickering light 
And baffling mist and shadow-shapes, descry 

The clear white hand of Truth outheld to meet 
My grasp and lead through danger and the night 

O'er level ways my faint and bleeding feet ? 
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XXXII. 
TAOU. 



I. 



SAGE of K'oo-yang, Laou-tsze, O thou who, 
down the depth of ages 

Straining long, beheld a star of truth unseen of all 
the sages 

Bicker faint in folds of gloom, a glint of fleeting 
fire-fly lustre, 

Faint, and fading 'mid the light of moon and sun and 
starry cluster, — 

Thou, whose courage lent thee might with all the 
brood of Night to cope, — 

Canst thou yield me from thy golden spoil of con- 
quest help or hope ? 

2. 

Taou? — Ay, i^Rarth and Heaven are, then is 
God ; if God, before him 
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And around him some precedent womb of being 

dim that bore him — 
Taou — " Universal Mother," first and last of all 

things, greater 
Than the thought of man can image, — Mother, 

guardian, judge, creator. 
Covering all things, intermingling, interpenetrative, 

wreathing 
Good with man, and life and light through all the 

cells of Nature breathing — 
Taou ? — ^Ay, a deeper depth amid the endless 

deeps thou 'st found, — 
But beyond it lies the vaster gulf whose waters who 

may sound ? 

3- 
" Forth from Taou thou proceedest, back to Taou 

thou returnest"— 
This, is this the utmost hope that thou, the bold 

and keen, discemest ? — 
Nay, 't is nothing ! — Dust to dust ! — Alas, if void 

of hearing, seeing, 
Void of thought, of will, of action, what to me were 

ceaseless being. 
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On through epochs huge of change to pass m the 
blind unconscious motion. 

Storm or calm or ebb or flow of Nature's ever- 
shifting ocean ? . . 

Self-surrender? . . Ay, but utter death of Self, of 
Thee, of Me ! . . 

'T is to laugh to scorn the heart's appeal for 
immortality. 
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XXXIII. 
THE LATER TAOUISM. 



I. 



DO NT spit toward a shooting star, 
Nor at a rainbow point," 
Or Yuh-hwang Shangte, Man, may mar 
Thy frame through every joint. 



2. 

" Do n't weep or sing beside thy hearth. 
Nor watch the waning moon," 

Or Yuh-hwang Shangte, child of earth. 
May blight thee ere the noon. 

3- 

" Do n't rise up naked in the night. 

Nor at the north-wind sneeze," 
Or Yuh-hwang Shangte, impious wight, 
May blast thee with his breeze. 
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4- 
** But keep our law, and bend in prayer 

To Laou-tsze," and thou 

Shalt something gain, we know not where 

Or what or when or how ! . . 

5- 
Ah, hollow ! . . Yet the dullest flower 

With lines of gold is streakt, 

The weft of Folly hour by hour 

With threads of Wisdom freakt. 

6. 
And Taouist folly puts to scorn 

The wisdom with it blent ; 
And man is out of darkness born, 

And into darkness sent. 

7- 

The wheel of Reason round and round 

In endless circles flies, 
And ere his rule of life be found 
The seeker tires and dies. 
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XXXIV. 

PANTHEISTIC. 

I. 
" TV T ORTAL, when thou * diest ' thou shalt 
-LVX pass, 

Reft of hearing, touch, and taste, and seeing, 
Slowly into life of leaf and grass, 

Changing with the Universal Being ; 
Light and warmth and earth and sea and air 

That which thou hast called thy 'Self and 
treasured. 
Held a thing divine and rich and fair. 

Shall absorb \ amid a deep unmeasured 
Swallowing, shall transmute thy various powers — 

Mind and muscle, soul and subtlest tissue — 
Softly into tints of skies and flowers, — 

Form from form evolved in endless issue. 
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All oblivious in thy seeming death 

Entering on a range of life undying^ 
Thou, diffused through all things — (in the breath 

Of the wind that waves the pine-tree sighing, 
Glancing in the shimmering rivulet-spray. 

Gloss with gloss of April plumage gleaming, 
Whispering melody in the reeds a-sway, 

'Mid the glow-worm's silvery lustre beaming) — 
Shalt abide, through all things interfused, 

All things interfusing ; dead, yet living ; 
Living, yet the joys of life refused ; 

Life unconscious up to all things giving, — 
Nature, God, the mystic Infinite, 

Matter, Spirit, energies unending ; 
All thou art with all the orbs of light 

On and on in sightless atoms blending." — 



2. 

Sage, I thank thee ! . . . Yea, is this the doom. 
This the goal and throne of all my longing. 

This the bliss awaiting when the tomb 

Folds me from the mourners round it throng- 
ing? 
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Poorer than the poorest life that creeps 

On the hither-side of Death, and meaner 
Than the meanest that at sunset sleeps, 

Rising up refreshed with senses keener 
'Mid the sweets of dawn for dullest toil, — 

Ay, — for now at least the mortal heareth 
Nature's music, smells the leafy soil. 

Drinks the breath of breeze and shore, and 
cheereth 
Sense and fancy with the blooms of May ; 

Here he thinks, and here imagination 
Brighteneth for his heart the darkest day. 

Thou? Thy gift is blank annihilation. 



Utter nothingness ! . . To die, dissolve, 

Vanish like a fume in wastes of heaven, 
Air in air subside, from air evolve. 

Varying as. the sunset-hues of even ! 
What hast thou to proflfer more than this ? — 

Being deaf and blind and void of thinking, 
Life incapable of pain, of bliss, 

Hope, remembrance — heaved on high or 
sinking. 

G 
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Poor delight to know that I who feel, 

Act, reflect, resolve, aspire, remember. 
Lift my palms to Light in strong appeal. 

Lean o'er love and fan its faintest ember, — 
Prone into the surge of things shall fall, — 

Atoms blind with wreaths of atoms drifting. 
Mind and spirit lost beyond recall, . 

Caught in countless shapes forever shifting. 



4. 
How shall such a dream prevail to raise 

Soul o'er bestial body, set me straining 
Boldly through my range of mortal days 

On to fairer levels, bent on gaining 
Step by step the spiritual heights 

Up to which I gaze whene'er the splendour 
Horn of gladdening dawn or sunset lights 

Ridge o'er ridge with tints divine and tender, 
Luring me to climb and drink the air, 

Sweeter, clearer, of supreme existence ? 
What incentive thine to rise and dare, 

Grasp and wrestle with, in fierce persistence, 
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Foes that thwart the spirit's brave essays, 

Struggle through the scorching wildernesses, 
Battle with the sin that soils and slays, 

Yearning for the Good that shields and 
blesses ? 
What reward for sacrifice of years, 

Helpful labour, pangs of self-repression. 
Days of weary toil and nights of tears ? 

What attainment, triumph of progression, 
Victory, for the hero's strife and pain. 

Constancy in love, sublime devotion. 
Culture of the finer heart and brain. 

All the throes and woes of earth's commotion? 
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XXXV. 
XAIPE. 

I. 

FAREWELL ! . . From this bright earth of 
art and song, 
The fountains and the peaks, the blue clear 
bays, 
The whispering olive-woods, the lively throng 

That murmurs in the gleaming city-ways. 
The dreams of love that gild the noonday sleep — 
Into the Dark, into the Unknown Deep 
Of Silence and of Mystery thou goest, 
Dear and adored companion, — sad, alone, 

Through that chill world whereof thou nothing 
knowest. 
World of the Dead to all who live unknown ! " — 
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2. 

So sighed the son of Hellas while he stood 

Above his dying brother. Nay, could he, 
The nurturer of Beauty, Light, and Good, 

No fairer vision frame by his blue sea 
Of that which may be, knowing that which is ? 
Could he who sang of love-lorn Psyche's kiss 

No softer hope 'mid his clear mountains cherish ? 
Could he who peopled earth with loveliness 

Trust not a life where beauty shall not perish. 
Deck not Death's grimness in a gaudier dress ? — 



" Farewell ! . . This obol in thy mouth we lay. 
With summer flowers we crown thy cold white 
brows. 

In glittering robes we gird thy piteous clay, 
From thy bhthe chambers to that sunless house 

With sound of wailing flutes thy corpse we bear ; 

W^e, breathing in the morn the thymy air, 
Cover with loam thine ashes, and, returning, 

Forbear to paint the realms where thou mayest 
dwell. 
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Alas, what boots the lone heart's weary mourn- 
ing ? 
Our lives are ringed with darkness. Friend, 
farewell ! "— 



4. 
So mused the Grecian sorrower, as he gazed 

On the dead face embrowned by many a sun, 
'Waiting its burial. Could not he who raised 

In those pure skies the glittering Parthenon, 
Who watched Apollo's team at morning prance 
Through orient gold and crimson, and with lance 

Of the keen mind clear Truth from Falsehood 
sundered. 
By Reason or by Fancy pierce the veil 

That hides to-day the soul that loved and 
wondered 
But yesternight ? — Did he too strive and fail ? 
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XXXVI. 
PLATO. 

NOT unto me, not to the world, the dream, 
Plato, that nerved thy Master's fated 
hand 
When, mirthful 'mid the mourners of his band, 
He lifted to his lips — in the last beam 
Gilding the olive-girdled Academe, 

Purpling the hill-tops of his Attic land — 
The cup that quenched all wisdom. Featly 
planned 
That hope, sufficing him^ as born of him — 
Not for the feebler. Nay, amid this slough, 
Sufficed it even him from fleshly snare 
The spirit to bridle, lives forlorn to save 
From sorrow, lift a blameless brow. 

Clear of earth's blots, to judging Heaven, and 
bear 
The body unpolluted to its grave ? 
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XXXVII. 
THE RACE. 

I. 

VOICE from a fickle impetuous land 
Dying away in the tumult of voices of wave 
and wind, 
Voice of the Wise that anew the temple of Wisdom 
planned, 
Heard for a season, and gone as a phantom note 
of the mind ; 

2. 

Voice of the Dead that hast ceased to enthral 
Now that the Teacher is dust and the tongues 
of the living are loud. 
Echoing low in mine ear as the voices of new men 
pall,— 
Cold is thy whisper of peace to a soul in its 
agony bowed. 
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3- 

I in my pride shall perish and pass, 

Earth, into earth; but The Race shall abide, 

and expand, and endure ; 
All that I am is as dew, as a shadow that flies in 

the grass ; 
Strength of the one is but wind, but the life of 

The Race is sure ! 



Lo, as the brain that fashioned thy thought. 

Left for our solace, is mouldering and dwindling 
away in the clay. 
What is the profit to thee if the scheme of The Race 
be wrought ? 
Fleet in the ages the life of The Race as £l 
winter's day. 



5. 
Why shall I bleed for The Race, and aspire. 

Struggle and suffer and sorrow that nought but 

a name may abide, 
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Toil for the selfish herd that would trample me 
down in the mire, 
Only that Man may live though to each man 
life be denied ? 



6. 
Haply to wrest from it all that he can, 
Spoil it and drain it and cheat it and make what 
he may of his doom, 
This were as wise for the one as to live for The 
Race of Man, 
Seeing that Judge there is none and that death 
is an endless gloom ! . . 



Christ, O Christ with the wounded side. 

Back to thy mandate I turn in the darkness of 
heart and of mind — 
"Love thou the Father who loves thee; be love 
love-born thy guide ; 
Out of thy love of the Father will issue the love 
of thy kind." 
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8. 
Then to my spirit thy promise returns — 

"Faithful to Him, if thou thy days for His 
glory spend, 
Thou to the home of the Father whose heart for 
thy happiness yearns, 
Breaking the bondage of death, shalt arise in a 
life without end." 

9- 

This, if this were all and but all, 

Welded with nothing of folly and built upon 

nothing of fraud. 
Were it more potent to stay my feet that I shall not 

fall 
Than a faith in the death of the soul and a 

worship of Man as God ? 
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XXXVIII. 
THE ATHEIST. 

I. 

IHE ARD a tongue proclaim, " There is no God ! 
Wretch, wherefore wailest thou ? 
Why liest thou weeping on the cold wet sod ? 
Why beatest thou thy brow ? 
Why gashest thou thy breast ? 
No longer be thy life with doubt oppressed. 
There is no God, no God ! " 

2. 

" There is no God V^ — The voice is fierce and shrill. 

And wrinkled are the cheeks 
And seamed with selfish cares, and mean and chill 

The heart, of him who speaks. 

He seemeth to deny 
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A God whom out of hate he would defy 
With blind and impotent will. 



Fool ! Thy unreasoning dogma that denies 

Than my credulity 
Is weaker far, and nobler my sad cries 

To That which may not be 

Than thy self-satisfied 
Negation of what may be 'mid the wide 

Vast of the orbed skies. 
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XXXIX. 
THE CLAIM OF IMMORTALITY. 

I. 

ON, on through the moorlands, my little bay 
horse, 
My Rolf, with the gentle bright eyes, 
On, skimming the grasses and leaping the gorse, 

Firm-footed, fleet, fearless, and wise, 
Thy little ear turned as I name thee or sing. 

Elate 'mid the sunshine and rain, 
As lithe in thy flight as the swift on the wing, 
My Rolf, with the wind in thy mane ! 

2. 

O friend of my moments of frolic and glee, 

Companion of toil and of rest, 
Responsive to pressure of heel or of knee 

As my hand to the wish of my breast. 
Obedient, unmurmuring, servant and friend, 
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Thy spirit still rising with mine 
As away o*er the turf in our frolic we bend. 
And drink in the breeze of the brine. 



So noble in nature, so gentle and mild, 
Are thy virtues but squandered in vain ? 

Shall a God who rewardeth the man and the child 
Requite not thy faith and thy pain ? . . 

O my patient one ! . . What ! Shall I claim in my 

pride 
A divine immortality — I, 

Who have chafed at my lot and rebelled and 

defied — 

If thy doom 's but to serve me and die ? 
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XL. 
THE DRUNKARD. 

I. 

AGAINST the golden whin and the green larch, 
Beneath the spring's blue heaven the 
Drunkard sits 
Drowsed in the sunshine. Heedless of the march 

Of summer he. The shadow as it flits 
Amid the daisies in the lengthening grass 

Thrills not his sense, nor waft the wings o' the 
wind 
To him one sweet suggestion as they pass — 
To tenderest music deaf, to all of beauty blind. 

2. 

Dull as dead earth in heart, eye, ear, and hand, 
More bestial than the brutes that gorge and die. 

Above his brows the April leaves expand. 
The cirrus o'er him swoons in azure sky, 
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The chiff-chaflf tells that summer's joy is near, 

The thrushes warble soft as nightingales, 
The runnel gurgles gaily at his ear ; 
But nature all in vain his sodden soul assails. 



Mail as he is, and brother, of one mould 
With me who loathe him, lower doth he live 

Than apes or swine — gross life in foulness rolled, 
Foul as the mire. What shall Hereafter give 

As guerdon unto human shapes like this ? 
The mountains circling round him, that to me 

Breathe from their tints and forms inefiable bliss, 

The sea that to -mine ear sings of eternity, 

4- 
The suns that are the aureole of God, 
The deeps of heaven with wandering world on 
world, 
Beholding which I scorn the burial-clod 

Wherein this mortal body shall be furled. 
And in the pride of intellectual power, 

Of spiritual ecstasy, aspire 
To clasp in ampler life a vaster dower, 

H 
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To him, poor wreck of man, are as a stringless 
lyre. 

5- 
He craves no larger life beyond the tomb, 

He battles not to break the spirit's chain ; 

Give him to die and rot ; a nobler doom 

He dreams not ; he, mere earth, on earth hath 

lain 

So many a year, that just to sink below 

And sleep a heavier than his drunken drowse 

Will seem not to his stifled brain a blow 

So hard to bear, a fate one rallying-thought to 

rouse. 

6. 

And shall I murmur not if such as he 

Perish and be as nothing ? Will the needs 

Of Justice thus be satisfied ? Shall we. 

Who tear from life the brambles and the weeds. 

Who purge our hearts of evil, we alone 

Of all earth's myriads earn immortal peace? . . 

Nay, but if I in good have languid grown. 

Must I too claim no more the life without 
surcease ? 
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XLI. 
THE BEGINNING. 

I. 

I STRETCH my thought afar, afar, 
Into the vaults of Time, the gulfs of Space, 
And, face to face 

With the bare Void that hath not yet one star 
Or moon or sun or flake of flickering light, 
I vision That which men call God, alone, 
The Solitary God, the awful One^ 
Wandering alone the voiceless Infinite, 
The first, sole, friendless, isolated Mind — 
Stupendous desolation ! And I brood 
On that Immensity of Solitude, 
Of silence, of vague being undefined. 
Until I gasp with dread, and the heart sinks, 
And the brain flies the dream from which it shrinks. 
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2. 

Then once again I think of Him, 
The Friendless One, communing with His Soul, — 
" To what far goal 

Fare I, and from what source remote and dim 
Have I, the One^ arisen ? What am I 
Who hold within myself this sense of power, 
Where nurtured, whence derived, and in what hour 
To consciousness awaked, to live or die ? " . . 
Ay, when was the Beginning ? Whence is He ? 
What hand created Hinty what spirit conceived ? 
For Him and for His reign what destiny? . . 
Again I gasp with dread, and the heart sinks, 
And the brain flies the dream from which it shrinks. 
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XLII. 

SCIENCK 

I. 

OTHOU, with clear and earnest eyes, 
Fair Science, freed from Fancy's dreams. 
Still searching 'mid the stormy skies 
The star of Truth where'er it gleams, 

2. 

Be thou my priestess ; bend thy face. 

And tell to mine attentive ear 
The secrets thou hast learned to trace 

In this deep night of doubt and fear. 



Be thou my guide in trackless sands. 
My pilot o'er the pathless wave. 

Behold I yield me to thy hands, 
To teach me, lead, sustain, and save ! 
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XLIII. 
TWO MEN OF SCIENCE. 

I. 

YOU, who, in your pride, 
Cast with scoffs aside 
All the hope of lovelier life that lent your youth 

ardour, 
Who, with flippant lip, 
Giving Christ the slip, 
Rail against the Church of Grace, flout the Sai 

that guard her, — 
What incentive find you now 
To the toil of that bald brow ? 
When you \vork amain, 
Tiring heart and brain, 
Day and night with Nature wrestle, stung v« 

fierce ambition. 
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Or with vainer strife 
Wage in worldly life 
Puny wars of pen or tongue with priest or 

politician, 
Is it fame, or what the charm. 
Still that keeps your forces warm ? 

2. 

You, again, of mind 

Vaster, unconfined 

Roaming through the populous deep of space on 
eagle pinion, 

You, of all our wise 

Greatest, we surmise, 

Born to bring elusive Fact under man's domi- 
nion, — 

What, since Heaven's overthrow, 

Gives you strength to labour so ? 

" Truth " ?— Can she suffice. 

Truth — a word of ice — 

Now to fill the gulf the loss of Love hath left 
within ? 

Ah, but me, who stand 

Girt on either hand 
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Here, with Night, who fail in gloom a way to 

Light to win, 
Teach me what to hope, that I 
Still may strive for victory 1 
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XLIV. 
THEOGONIA. 

THE sun in his arising and his setting, 
The thunder rolling out of wintry skies, 
Soft ray of moonlight softest dreams begetting. 

The wind that in the woodland moans and dies, 
The rain that doth the thirsting herbs refresh, 

The marsh's breath with blight the body tainting, 
The gathering mist that strangles in its mesh, 

The iris brief amid the rain-showers fainting. 
Dire frenzy striking down in fierce obsession, 

Pain of chill frost and agonies of fire, 
The years' slow round, the seasons' sure pro- 
gression. 

All that Child-Man may shrink from or desire. 
As, leaning weary on his blood-stained spear 

Or resting 'mid his flocks upon the mountains. 
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Joy or surprise or love or lonely fear 
Assails him from Earth's forests or her foun- 
tains, — 
Through senses thick the turbid brain invading, 
Suggest, create, wild phantom-forms of Powers 
Brightening the heart at times, at times o'er- 
shading, 
Even as the day springs, or the tempest lowers, 
Still changing, still ennobled, age on age, 
In Wisdom's flickering light that fleets and 
dances. 
Cleansed by the seer and chastened by the sage. 

As age on age the Mind in might advances. 
Till, at the last, through tenfold transformation, 
Lo, thus man-fashioned out of the Earth's 
clod — 
Sublimest feat of mere Imagination — 

Is wrought the sovran phantom, the One-God ! 
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XLV. 
THE MYTH-GOD. 

I. 

BEFOOLED by Fancy (ever-cozening rogue !), 
Made vassal to the shows of Earth and Sky, 
In vain for pure immortal joys I sigh, 
Duped and deluded by an analogue ! 
Day droops, and men drop down and cease to be, 
But light returns to-morrow ; from its dawn 
Is that clear hope of endless being drawn 
As God is from the welkin and the sea. 



2. 

Alas that Faith should build upon the sand, 
And the strong heart aspire but to a dream, 
And that fair Vision, — Power and Love supreme, 

Great God of Love with outstretched helpful hand — 
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Be counted with the lumber of the brain, — 
Fantastic horror, demons, incubi, 
Ghoul, gnome, eft, harpy, satyr, lie on' lie, 

Spawn of delirium. Reason's bond and bane ! 
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XLVI. 
NEBULiE. 

I. 

O SCIENCE, changing year by year thy creed, 
As year by year thou gatherest in thy gain, 
I follow still thy venturous foot with pain, 
Pursuing as thou gloriest in thy speed ! 

2. 

Bold-hearted, heedless of the loves, the fear. 
The hope, the soft regrets that stay the weak. 
With thee I bend the hidden ore to seek. 

At thy least whisper bow myself to hear. 

3- 

To-day what answer to my troubled squI 

Yieldest thou, confident that now at last 
Thy flight beyond the clouded peaks hath past 
And reached in the pure depth its utmost goal ? 
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4. 
In the beginning rose without a plan 

A little mist that gathered, wreathed, and whirled, 

Evolving and revolving world on world, 

Until behold the Universe I scan ! 

S- 
Whence, whence the first faint film of eddying 

fume, 

And wherefore did it rise, and in what place ? 

Can atom range except in void of space ? 

And whence the void that was thine atom's womb ? 

6. 
Thy lips are mute. To-morrow's search may bring 

Yet one more fact that shatters thy last dream. 

To thine eyes, being mortal, things but seem ; 
The Secret from the deeps thou shalt not wring. 
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XLVII. 
INSUFFICIENCY. 

THOU hast taught me much ; thou canst not 
teach me all. 
Thou too in shifting sands and shoaling seas 
Art but a struggler and a wanderer, 
Poor Science, and thy boasted strength how small ! 
Ay, tangled thou in new-spun theories 
Fallacious as the follies huge that stir 
The fanatic with madness, even thy feet 

Fail thee, and in thy haughtiness and pride 
Thou blunderest like the blind ones of the street. 
Needing thyself a pilot and a guide. 
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XLVIII. 
THOUGHT'S TERRORS. 

I DARE not follow Thought as Thought would 
lead, 
In through the darkness toward that far-off 
Light 
Which, past life's guardian-barrier, I feel 
Shines keenly-clear on all things in its might, 
Showing the worst I fear as truth indeed. 

Back from the awful road I swerve, I reel 
In giddy terror, dreading to advance 

Lest in that revelation I should taste 
Madness. Far better seems it in this trance 

Of weak uncertainty my years to waste. 
Not trusting that which yet 't is safe to cherish, 
But blind to truth which seeing I should perish. 
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XLIX. 
EIDOLA. 

I, 

I KNOW but as the eye can see, 
The hand can touch, the ear perceive, 
And ear and eye and hand for me 

May cunning webs of falsehood weave. 
May misinterpret Nature's word, 

Transform her light as through a prism, 
Present her image warped and blurred, 
Their work a wild empiricism ; 



2. 

And Science, with her larger range, . 

Her aided sense of eye or ear. 
Her garnered fruits of Time and Change 

In-gathered slow from year to year, 
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With nothing more of certainty 

Of that which Is her barns may store 

Than these tired nerves that draw to me 
The gleanings on my threshing-floor. 

3- 

And when her counterfeits of Truth, — 

The phantom thoughts that are not things,- 
Are piled within, how small in sooth 

The treasures of her harvestings ! 
And if from seeming-Fact her arm 

Would reach to that she doth not own, 
Comes Reason, with his wand, to charm 

Its secrets from the vast Unknown, — 

4. 
Poor Reason, boast of purblind man. 

His blundering guide where senses fail. 
Who rears his inferential plan 

Where hand, eye, ear no more avail ; 
Who all that he would prove assumes, 

In one broad premise still must beg 
The question ; and with flaunted plumes 

Goes fooled upon a limping leg. 
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5- 
We nothing know. Eidola faint 

Of things unseen alone we see, 
And sketch in guesses crude and quaint 

What may, and yet what may not, be. 
The semblances that sate our eyes 

An added sense might dash to spray — 
Poor brothers of the moles and flies. 

As brief, as ignorant as they. 
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L. 
THE LOSS. 

I. 

TO generous toil, to valiant enterprise, 
To virtue, what impulsion ? Since the star 
Of Faith that swayed me sank in wintry skies 

How desolate the fields I traverse are, 
How faint the joy of living ! Dull at heart 

I watch my rivals' glittering chariot-wheels 
Whirl to the goal ; I, foremost at the start. 

Care not for whom the shout of victory peals. 
Grudge not the olive to the meaner art. 

2. 

Praise of the transient brood, their love, their fear, 
They are not worth the labour of an hour. 

Light triumphs, fleeting with the fleeting year, 
In life that passes like an April shower. 
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Won with dire agony of arm and brain, 
AVith tumult of the soul that sighs for rest, 

Will no keen raptures countervail their pain, 
No transport of the care-oppressed breast ? 

Dead stagnant years of sloth were richer gain. 

3- 
Just so much labour as will keep life whole, 

Weighing with pleasure won the pleasure lost, 
Confronting lean delight with leaden dole, 

Of meagre comfort counting all the cost ; 
Just so much thought for others' lives as mine 

Will guard from hurt; just so much help be- 
stowed 
As help may buy, in gold or oil or wine. 

To cross my tract of years with lightest load ; 
This seems enough since Faith hath ceased to 
shine. 

4. 
No joy in friendship, no delight in love . . 

Alas, if that toward which in love I yearned 

No better than the wasting body prove, 

Which, dead, and into air and ashes turned, 
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Leaves but the mind a waning memory grey, 
Regret by hope's clear beam unglorified, — 

What marvel if, unbridled in its play. 

Desire, athirst, from sweet to sweet Shall glide, 

Pluck the fresh fruit, and fling the sear away ? 



Farewell, elation ! Ecstasy, farewell ! 

Farewell the soaring of the Spirit's wing, 
Ambition's fervour, virtue's joy, the spell 

Of beauty, golden promise of the spring, 
The treasured loveliness of sea and lands 

That food to all immortal longings gave ! 
Cold Nature, loveless mother, let thy hands 

Hold not the mortal child thou wouldst not save 
One moment more from thy devouring sands ! 
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LI. 
RETURNING SUMMER. 

I. 

O SWEET resilient life of the new May, 
Summer, returning, as of old, once more, 
With leaves and daisied grass and lengthening 
day, 
And children gambolling round the open door. 
And sunlit ripples glittering on the shore, — 
Dead Nature quickened into glorious birth. 

All loveliness my spirit might adore, 
Abounding wealth and freshness of old Earth, — 
What shapes of horror haunt your new-reviving 
mirth ! 

2. 
Vision of Time that weighest on my soul 

So heavily I scarce have strength to speak ; 
Vision of endless years that dost unroll 
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Before my dreaming sight, till dazed and ^ 
I turn, and in the mind's oblivion seek 
Refuge and ease ; vision of year on year, 
Dread sea whereon Earth's day is but a sti 
How awful to mine eyes thy vastness doth app 



■ I 



A speck amid the swarming Infinite, 

My life a momentary radiancy 
Swift flickering out of night back into night, 

I claim a reinless immortality ; 

Yet, thinking on the ages that shall be 
When I am dust, and down the abyss of da 

That yawns around me gazing helplessly, 
I shudder at the dream of Time, the ways 
Of Nature's gradual growth, the Power that m 
and sways. 
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LII. 
LIFE'S PROMISES. 

I. 

WILL the world yield nothing, nothing 
Of the promise that it gave 
lo life's morning ? Is my labour 
But the roll of a broken wave ? 
With the dreams of boyhood blighted 
Must I sink into the grave ? 

2. 

Ah, the sea that lay a-rippling 

Blue beneath the sunlit sails, 
In life's morning, how it warbled 

Fairy prophecy, golden tales 
Of the zones of palm and citron 

And the isles of nightingales I 
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3- 

Ah, the purple mountain-ranges 

Rising o*er my native leas, 
In life's morning, how they drew me 

Up, and over the waving trees, 
Filling heart and brain with visions 

Of diviner destinies ! 

4- 
Ah, the dark eyes mild and lustrous 

'Mid the apple-blooms of May, 
In life's morning, softly meeting 

Mine, to falter and turn away, 
How they told of love ethereal 

That would never more decay ! 



Death and sorrow, love overshadowed, 
Friendship darkened, faith defied, 

Hope gone down in wreaths of tempest. 
Purpose whirled in an endless tide ! — 

Long before the body perishes 
All the life of the soul hath died. 
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LIII. 
LIFE AND DEATH. 

I. 

SOMETIMES it seems so sweet to live 
That Death assumes the guise of 
wrong — 
When Fortune all she stoops to give 

Hath given, and days are bright with song, 
When all is peace that hails my sight, 
And hardly with her utmost strain 
Can wizard fancy lift to light 

The buried shapes of grief and pain ; 

2. 
And sometimes seems it best to die, 

So crossed is life with griefs and sin — 
When wrecks of hearts about me lie, 

And darkness broods without, within. 
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When nature's gilded offerings 
Will nothing yield of true or fair, 

And fell despair with hovering wings 
Has cast her shadow everywhere. 

3- 

Ah, who shall tell, till Death unbar 

Himself the bolted gates of Doom, 
If we should clasp the shapes that are^ 
Or seek the silence of the tomb ? 
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LIV. 
DEAD. 

I. 

THOU and I who talked but now 
Long of Death and After-Dealh, 
Bent in thought the burthened brow, 
Dreamed of Time with tightening breath, 

2. 

Argued, puzzled, pined for power, 
Light to cleave the gloom and doubt, — 

Lo, the frost of one bleak hour 
Falls, — and hast thou found all out? 
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LV. 
THE STRUGGLE. 

I. 

ALONE amid the Infinite, 
The myriad-orbed skies, 
Oppressed and thwarted by the Might 
That girds my life of sighs, 

2. 

Half blind, I yearn with tears to know 

The source of what I see. 
And whence I come, and whither go, — 

The tongueless Mystery. 

3- 
I search the unfathomable world, 

Around, above, beneath ; 

I shudder, as through darkness hurled, 

I speed from birth to death ; 
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I watch my brothers one by one 

Drop down in swift decay, 
As, whirled about the whirling sun, 

I live my transient day. 

5. 
Bound hand and foot, confused with night. 

In ignorance and pain, 

I cry for help, I cry for light, 

I struggle with my chain. 
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LVI. 
THE BROKEN ARM. 

I. 

CHILD, if I might 
I would shield thee from pain, 
From the world and its sorrows, 

The wound and the stain; 
Under my wings 

I would shelter thee still 
From the storm and the lightning, 
The hail on the hill. 

2. 

Ah, but my arms 

Are as reeds to contend 
With the forces that threaten, 

The tempests that rend I 
Weeping I dream 

Of the days of thy gloom — 
Alas and alas 

For the earth and its doom ! 
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LVII. 
DESPAIR. 

I. 

HOW deep has my spirit gone down 
The abysses of Thought ! 
For what of reward in the gulfs 

Have I laboured and wrought ? 
What jewel of light or of truth 
Has mine agony bought ? 

2. 
Were it better to search nevermore 

In the height or the deep, 
Take darkness and light as they come. 

Laugh loudly or weep, 
Content with the doom that awaits, 

Be it life, or a sleep ? 

K 
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LVIII. 
"WHAT IS TRUTH?" 

I. 

IF with health cometh clearness and peace, 
The assurance of day, 
What light shall I find if it cease 
In the night of decay ? 

What is ** Truth," if with weakness and pain 

It dissolveth away, 
But a concord of Earth with the brain, 

Of clay with the clay ? 
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LIX. 
THE INSOLUBLE. 

I. 

RIDDLE huge that flouts the sages- 
Rock against whose iron grain 
All the waves of all the ages 

Roll and surge and strike in vain ! 

2. 
What am I — amid the forces, 

Orb on orb superbly planned, 
Suns and fires in viewless courses, 

Realms that never mind hath scanned,- 

3- 
What am I — a mote, a bubble 

Trembling on a boundless sea— r 

I, to hope a summer's trouble 

Might unseal The Mystery ? 



( 
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LX. 
DREAMS AND GUESSES. 

I. 

POOR dreams and guesses, nothing more. 
Your fairest cults and creeds, 
Wherefrom the stronger ages soar 
With ever vaster needs. 

2. 

To me what comfort can ye bring 

Vain prophets, sickly seers ? — 
Borne far on more adventurous wing, 

I breathe in rarer spheres. 



Alas, insatiate in desire, 
I strain from peak to sky, 

Doomed with my longing to aspire, 
And with my longing die ! 
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LXI. 
EARTH'S DISQUIETUDE. 

I. 

STORM without in the night, and the winds 
are rocking and swaying 
Coppice and heath and meadow, a Voice from the 

Vast obeying, — 
Rocking and swaying the woods with ruin and 

fierce commotion, 
Wrecking the woods and heaving the waves of the 

tortured ocean. 
Death in the sea and death in the plains and the 

stormy mountains, 
Chaos of waves and winds and forests and lakes 

and fountains. 
Forces with forces at strife in a struggle for ever 

renewing. 
War upon war with ravage the bosom of Nature 

strewing ! 
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2. 

Earth, O, when shall thy heart have peace and thy 

pangs be over ? 
When shall Death in the warmth of thy sunbeams 

cease to hover? 
Is it thy doom to reel in strife and in horror 

unending, 
Sorrow and ruin, forever, and Death, with thy 

fairest blending — 
Earth, with thy tumult of voices uplifted in wild 

appealing, 
Cries for the light that is hidden from lives that in 

darkness languish. 
Clangour of rage and battle and moan of despair 

and anguish ? 
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LXII. 
POOR FEEBLE BRAIN OF MAN! 

I. 

ALAS, poor feeble brain of Man, 
With thee must all the fight be fought. 
Whose utmost girth is but a span, 

Whose tissue all so finely wrought 
A touch, a breath, its web may break, 

A thought may fray its fibre thin. 
And grief, disease, or frenzy shake 
To ruin all the life within ? 



2. 
O frail and blind interpreter 

Between the soul in mortal breast 
And all the shows without that stir 

With wildering dreams her stinted rest ; 
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Her only guard, her only light 
Amid the blackness of her doom, 

Her hand to reach the topmost height, 
Her eye to pierce the lampless tomb ! 

3- 
Poor brain, with thee must all the toil. 

The soundings of the Vast, be done. 
Whose strength a grain of dust may spoil, 

Whose lightest flaw to wreck may run 
The spirit thou alone shalt guide, — 

Who scarce hast power to fold in speech 
The elusive thoughts that shift and glide. 

Confounding where we fain would teach ? . 

4- 
Ah, how the head aches ! . . All the strain. 

The tossings on the feverous bed, 
Laborious hours of studious pain. 

Keen war, — how poorly have they sped ! 
What conflict this to urge for aye 

Against the unconquerable Deep ! 
Ah thou poor shape of crumbling clay. 

Give o'er the battle vain, and sleep ! 
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LXIII. 
ISOLATION. 

I. 

IT may be that the stronger mind, 
May read with ease the blinding page, 
Unbarred the doors of darkness find. 
Nor war for Wisdom need to wage. 

2. 

It may be that the firmer will 

May triumph o'er the brain's defect, 

May sail the waters glassy-still 
Whereon my weaker powers are wrecked. 



It may be that the manlier heart 

May bear unmoved the dawn's delay. 

Nor, dazed, at every shadow start. 
Nor waste in griefs its years away. 
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But what to me, who search alone, 
And lonely face the pathless night, 

Were knowledge which I shall not own, 
Or others' certainty of light ? 
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LXIV. 
TIRED. 

I. 

TIRED of life ; 
Tired of the horrors of bullet and knife ; 
Tired of the losses that laugh at the gains ; 
Tired of the climbing that never attains ; 
Tired of the tongue of unreasoning blame ; 
Tired of the triumphs of Folly and Shame ; 
Tired of the meanness that tramples on worth ; 
Tired of the numberless wrongs of the earth ; 
Tired of the blight in the heart of the bloom ; 
Tired of the brooding on man and his doom ; 
Tired of the baffled ambitions of youth ; 
Tired of the profitless searching for Truth ; 
Tired of the fever and frenzy of strife ; 
Tired of life. 
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2. 

Tired of life; 

Tired of the hum of the poisonous hive 
Tired of the loves that are foul with alloy ; 
Tired of the wonders that once were a joy ; 
Tired of the craft of the traitor and cheat ; 
Tired of the labours that hope had made sweet ; 
Tired of the hisses of envy and spite ; 
Tired of the languor that follows delight ; 
Tired of the beauty that blasts with its breath ; 
Tired of the shadow of hovering Death ; 
Tired of the partings that blacken the day ; 
Tired of the vision of endless decay; 
Tired of the musings with misery rife ; 
Tired of life. 
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LXV. 
APATHY. 

I. 

NO wonder, no elation, no despair, 
No fear, no love, no longing, no regret. 
No wish the untravelled seas of thought to dare. 

No wrestling with the coils that cramp and fret. 
No rapture 'mid the breezes and the sun. 
No yearning toward the beauty of the earth. 
No pang of sorrow and no pulse of mirth. 
Shame at defeat, or pride in victory won — 



2. 
Is this my soul's disease or body's health. 

The abandonment of manhood's heritage 
Or acquisition of its utmost wealth. 

The folly of youth, or wisdom ripe of age ? 
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Is thii — the iluggish, stagnant, joyless mood 
That 'mid the marvels and the mysteries 
Accepts the dull blind life of beasts and trees- 
Unnatural decidence, or natural good? 



Were it enough if thus I lived my days 
In dull blank peace and pulseless apathy, 

Unmindful of life's ocean as it plays, 
And careless of the void Eternity, 

Questioning no more Time's tongueless oracle, 
God's face no longer searching in His skies, 
Deaf to the grave's voice and the mourner's 
cries. 

Blind to the populous deeps wherein I dwell ? 
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LXVI. 
" I." 

I. 

LIGHT of the ray on the mountain and dusk 
of the cloud on the sea, 
Softness of woman and strength of the man, and 

the flower and the tree, 
Hope of the young, and despair of the old, and 

the wind and the rain — 
Only a Vision that passes within Me of rapture or 
pain? 



2. 
Nothing beside Me of light or of shadow that is or 

that seems, 
Nought but the Vision in Me that it plays upon, 

dreams upon dreams, 
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Changing and ebbing and flowing with tints as of 

earth or of sky, 
To fade as I fade in a phantom of life and to 

die as I die ? 
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LXVII. 

HOPELESS. 

I. 

PERHAPS it were best of all 
To search for the waves no more 
That break on the Unknown Shore, 
Or the stars that tremble or fall 

In the deeps of Invisible Skies, 
But, content with the things that seem. 

With the vision of veiled eyes. 
Suffer the heart to dream 
No more till it dies. 

2. 

Autumn has struck the woods. 
And the fern is red on the hill, 
And the pulses of life are still. 

And the earth is Solitude's ; 

L 
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Better, with summer's decay 
And the sun going down in the west, 

To wait for the day, if a day 
Will arise, or to rest, and at rest 

Vanish away. 
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LXVIII. 
ONE IN THE INFINITE. 

I. 

ROLL on, and with thy rolling crust 
That round thy poles thou twirlest, 
RoU with thee, Earth, this grain of dust, 

As through the Vast thou whirlest ; 
On, on through zones of dark and light 

Still waft me, blind and reeling, 
Around the sun, and with his flight 
In wilder orbits wheeling. 

2. 
Speed on through deeps without a shore. 

This Atom with thee bearing. 
Thyself a grain of dust — no more— 

'Mid fiime of systems flaring. 
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Ah, what am I to thirst for power, 
Or pore on Nature's pages, — 

Whirled onward, living for an hour. 
And dead through endless ages ? 



PART II. 



ONE IN THE INFINITE- 

Part II. 

I. 
A PHILOSOPHER. 

I. 

HIS little span of years from night to night 
He spent 
With aching eyes on heaven's orbed light 
Intent ; 

2. 

And found a star, and gave the star his name, 

And died ; 
And still the heavens roll on, and still the same 

Abide. 
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II. 
ONE STEP ONWARD. 

ONE step onward one might go, — 
Freed from heaven, hell,,God, and Devil,- 
O'er Sin's neck the bridle throw ; 

Life transform to one rich revel ; 
Reckless, nought to dread save Death — 

Death, life's end, a sleep eternal — 
Drink Earth's wine with bateless breath. 

Eat out pleasure's inmost kernel ; 
Soul but sense in motion proved. 

Gorge the sense with carnal diet ; 
Conscience drugged, by fear unmoved. 

Let all fleshly lusts run riot ; 
Guarding just one's skin from scath. 

Virtue's laws defy unchidden ; 
Deep in seas of vices bathe ; 
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Pluck and suck the fruits forbidden ; 
Lawless loves insatiate quafif; 

Snatch the flower, enjoy, then trample ; 
Human lives are dust and chafT; 

Nero make one's soul's ensample; 
Leave the poor to slave in slime ; 

Smite sad mouths for mercy crying ; 
Up o'er steps of corpses climb ; 

Drive the wheels across the dying ; 
Furtive, cheat while cheating serves, 

Tricks and traps go undetected ; 
Practise on the weak folks' nerves ; 

Trip, strike, stab when least expected ; 
Use fool friend so long as gain 

Guerdons fawning, waits on flattery. 
Wheeling, when the smile proves vain. 

Right against him all hate's battery ; 
Tickling, clutch the gold-finned trout ; 

Lift false face to man and woman ; 
Lie while lying 's found not out ; 

Move more meek than catechumen ; 
Hourly, yearly, day by day, 

Griefs, regrets, remorse eschewing, 
Waste one's husk of flesh away. 



\ 
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III. 
THE WORLD'S WAY. 

I. 

WELL, at the worst it is better, 
Leaving a quest that is vain, 
Breaking the trammels that fetter 

Life in inefifable pain. 
Quitting the arduous by-ways. 

Thought with its mazes and sloughs, 
To cleave to the multitude's highways, 
Laugh with the world and carouse. 

2. 
Happy enough are my neighbours, 

Taking the earth as it goes. 
Lost in their leisures and labours, 

Worshipping Life and its shows, 
Happy in little ambitions. 

Seldom with mysteries vext. 
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Seldom in fanciful visions 

Clouding this world with the next, 

3- 
Making their money or spending, 

Flitting about in their pride, 
Life and its energies bending 

Just to row on with the tide, 
Holding with nought of misgiving 

Things are no more than they seem, 
Drinking the pleasures of living, 

Be they a truth or a dream. 

Tide of the world, in thy motion, 

Tide of the commonplace earth. 
Bear me away to the ocean. 

Drench me in follies and mirth ; 
Flatter my brain that the Real 

Thus in thy currents I find, — 
Down from my soarings ideal 

Stricken, aweary and blind. 
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IV. 

THE WORLDLY-WISE. 

.1. 

COUNT, weary heart, the profits of thy toil, 
Thy labour in the pits, thy gropings blind, 
Thy wild essays, thy strife with thoughts that foil. 
Each thrust at darkness of the swooning mind. 

2. 

Few are life's sands, and thou in wanton waste 
Spendest the heap, not wisely grain by grain. 

What if the earth slip by thee ere thou taste 
One tithe the weal the worldly-wise attain ? 



The worldly-wise ! Their wisdom weigh with thine. 
They hunger not to climb the slippery steep, 
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They lift not piteous eyes to heaven, or pine 
To peer into the unfathomable deep ; 



They walk the level fields with downward eyes, 
Sow as the crowds sow, reaping what they reap. 

Content when night unveils her starry skies, 
With shutters fast, to fold their palms and sleep. 

5- 
Behold the rival of thy lusty Mays 

Whose hopes are set on earthly store alone, 

How round his eye the smile of triumph plays. 

Reckoning the yellow spoil about him thrown ; 

6. 
By well-worn pathways following the World's feet, 

Keen, mean,'and sly, he gathers gold and power. 
While thou, as past thy heels the winters fleet, 

Knowest not the joy of one victorious hour ! 
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V. 
REST. 

I. 

TO turn from all the toil of thought, 
The torture of the straining mind, 
Pursuit of wisdom feebly sought, 

The flying Truth that none may find ; 
To counsel Conscience, " This were best : 

Resume the homely beaten road. 
Enjoy the peasant's wholesome rest. 
And slumber by the fallen load — ^^ 



2. 
How welcome were the heart's release. 

The brain's rebound, the dull repose, 
If all the care and pain should cease. 

With evening's tranquil golden close ! — 
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The wisest they who life can spend 
Believing that they see and know, 

Oblivious of the hurrying end, 
And trustful of the transient show. 
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VI. 
LET IT GO! 

I. 

ALL may go, — the gloom, the beauty. 
Rolling earth and radiant sun, 
Life and love and dreams of duty, 
Wisdom's quest in faith begun, 
Hope that droops with foiled endeavour, 

All the bliss that knowledge yields, 
Labouring thought that never, never 
Reaps the fruit of stubborn fields ! 

2. 

Far beyond my spirit's reaches 
Truth may gleam behind the veil. 

Nothing cryptic Nature teaches. 
Let me pass, who fought and fail. 

M 
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Nature cold, her brood forsaking. 
Recks not if with wave or breeze 

One more tremulous foam-bell breaking 
Sinks beside her trackless seas. 
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VII. 
"DAILY LIFE." 

X. 

BACK from the verge of the Infinite Sea, 
From the darkness, the phantoms of 
thought and of fear, 
From the brooding on Death, 
From the corpse on the bier. 
From the chasm of Eternity, 

Pleasant it is to return indeed and rest. 
Calmer of spirit and freer of breath, 
'Mid the trivial things of life that I deemed a 
jest. 
Content to be; 

2. 

Pleasant to turn to the world of men, 
To the little ambitions, the puny delights. 
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To the narrower cares, 
To the world and its spites, 
To the droves in the pound and pen, 

Once more to be one at heart with the worldly- 
wise, 
Drawn to the glitter, the gold that glares, 
Seeking the transient blisses that Earth supplies, 
At peace again. 

World of the Many, whose minds are set 
On the things of the world the livelong day, 

And have never an hour 
To wander away 

From the mortal fume and fret, 

From the restless fingering of money in gain or 
loss, 
Coveting glory and toiling for power. 

Forgetful of death or the life to be or that was, — 

I am with you yet ! 

4. 
Balm of the mind that is baffled and lamed 

In a struggle too fierce for a wing so frail. 

Anodyne swift, 
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Thou wilt not fail 
A spirit so battle-maimed, 
Now as I drop to a level of lowlier life, 
Broken of plume, on the wind adrift. 
Ready to take my part in a pettier strife. 
Hooded and tamed. 
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VIII. 

WITH THE WORLD. 

I. 

LIFE, methinks, is well enough. 
Now I take it as I find it, 
Sweet and bitter, smooth and rough. 

Caring nought what lies behind it, 
Whence I came or whither go, 

What the cause or who the Planner ; 
Moving on, or to and fro, 

Blindly in the worldling's manner; 
Getting, spending, how I may. 

Craving only earthy treasure. 
Drugging thought with work or play, 

Clouding death in dust of pleasure. 

2. 

See my friends in glebe or town 
Night and morning brisk and busy. 
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Heedless whether Conscience frown, 

With Earth's raptures much too dizzy ; 
If a brother falls in death 

Time is none for tears or pining, 
On they go with boundless breath. 

Dancing, gaming, wenching, dining. 
Chance or God may guide the ship. 

Not one moment 's left for thinking. 
Let no grain of pleasure slip, 

Sowing, piling, gorging, drinking ! 



I myself am half-way in. 

Caught and spun 'mid pool and eddy. 
Swirled i' the dance of craft and sin. 

Reeling round with brain unsteady. 
Worlds may roll in realms of night, 

All the mysteries o'er me drifting ; 
Dearer now the candles' light 

Where the human shoals are shifting. 
Gold and fame and smiles and praise. 

All the joys of all the senses. 
Scout the dream of sinless days. 

Laugh to scorn the soul's pretences. 
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EARTHPLEASURES 

I. 

IN the wofld of tbe grasses and blossoms^ die 
julxlaiit Uids of the tiees^ 
Tbe §erpexst asleep on the lod^ and the cattle that 

cooch in the leas, 
In the world c^ delights and c^ loves that are dear 

tiioug^ they last but a day. 
Shall not I take with the living my little season of 
play? 

2. 

Fleet are the lives of the man and the flower and 

the moth and the fly 
As the spark of a flint at the heel of a steed in his 

galloping by — 
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Out of and into the blackness, — a glimmer of being, 

no mc^e ; 
And the Earth and her might are as frail as the 

foam on a blustering shore. 
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X. 
CONTENT. 

I. 

NO wind in the leafage, 
No surf on the shores, 
Not a speck in the heaven 
But the lark as he soars ; 
All the meadows are golden 
With blossoms of May, 

With music the woodlands 

Are ringing to-day ; 
A morning of blisses 

No care can alloy ; 
'T is enough for my needs 

But to live and enjoy. 

2. 

In delight of mere being 
My spirit 's at rest ; 
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No questionings vex it, 

No doubt 's in the breast ; 
Enough that my pulses 

Keep time in their mirth, 
That I revel in drinking 

The wine of the earth ; 
No fears of Hereafter, 

No pride of appeal ; 
'T is enough for my needs 

But to live and to feel. 

3- 
I care not to wonder 

What Was or May Be ; 
Enough that the kingcups 

Are bright in the lea ; 
Enough that the world 

And my senses are one. 
The fields and my body 

Filled full with the sun ; 
Content with the raptures 

The moment may give, 
Tis enough for my needs 

But to breathe and to live. 
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XL 
ANNIHILATION. 

I. 

WERE it a lot so hard, — the mind's surcease, 
All pain with pleasure's quell in slumber 
ending. 
Peace without knowledge of the gift of peace, 

Worn spirit and sense as one with ashes blending. 
Utter annihilation of this " I "— 

This poor, blind, hungKng life unsatisfied, — 
EfTacement of all prints of Memory, 

Deep drowse to which in drowsing I should 
glide 
When time had come to die ? 

2. 

Earth hath no sweeter gift than nightly sleep 
Wherein the hours go by with noiseless motion, 
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With not one toy of thought to lose or keep, 
No voice from breeze or stream or field or ocean. 

To that suspension of all life, all care. 

All griefs and all delights — deaf, blind, and dumb 

To whatso stirs or longing or despair. 

Oblivion of things past or years to come — 
What waking can compare ? 

3- 

How much, then, richer an eternal rest 

Wherein the aeons dread of change, revolving, 
Might pass, and Nature with perturbed breast 
Heave, gathering strength, increasing or dis- 
solving, 
And all her spheres in ruin roll, and all 

Her forces crash in battle, and the reign 
Of Chaos come and go, arise and fall, 
And yield to Order and revive again. 
Yet hurt not or appall ! 
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XII. 
THE END. 

I. 

O DAUGHTER, with clasped hands and 
weary eyes 

And wild and desolate face, upon the bier 
Whereon thy well-loved mother's coffin lies 

From thy lone window gazing, having here 
Performed all offices of filial love. 

Faithful through nights and days of watchful 
hours 
To the last laying of the cold white flowers, 
Wreath upon wreath, her cold white face above; 
Who, sighing, " O mother, if I might but know 

Thou hast forgiven me if in aught I 've failed 
Of tenderness and duty," murmurest low 

Thy drear farewells, — what has thy love availed ? 
That which thou callest " Mother," clay, to clay 
Returns — soul, body, doomed to one decay ! 
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2. 

O Lover, pressing on the thin pale hand 
Thy fervent kiss, before it falls from thine 

Dead on the coverlet, and, life's frail band 
Shattered, the soul that did its tendrils twine 

Round thy young heart grows cold to all thy tears, — 
What boots thy hope to clasp in happier fields 
Thy darling? Take the world and what it yields ; 

Shroud with the dead thy memories and thy fears. 

Seek now the bosom warm and lips of rose ; 
All foolish fond fidelities forego. 

Of thy false heart thy dead love nothing knows 
And of thy new love's triumph shall not know. 

Forget her as by her thou art forgot. 

And let thy broken trothplight irk thee not ! 

3- 
O Mother, who above thy firstborn son 

From month to month in yearning love hast leant. 
Watched him in childhood 'mid the cowslips run. 

Taught him to pray beneath thy bosom bent. 
Thy pleasure stinted hourly for his weal, 

Out of thy narrow store his need supplied, 

For joys of Heaven thyself Earth's joys denied. 
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And now beside his flickering life dost kneel, 
Half stifling as he draws his languid breath, — 

Behold thy care was but a wasted pain ! 
Surrender now thy trust to Sovran Death, 

And know that thou shalt And him not again. 
Out of the sun into the darkness thrust, 
All that thy love hath nurtured is but dust ! 
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XIII. 
THE BEAUTY OF EARTH. 

I. 

LET be ! . . Though the world and its whims 
are as barren and bleak as a frost, 
Though the wreath that I ran for is vanished, the 

hope that I lived for is lost, 
Still singeth the thrush in the lindens with piping 

as clear as of old, 
The larch is as light in its green and the gorse is 
as bright in its gold. 

2. 

Let be ! . . Though the meanness of men may 
impede me in climbing, and foil, 

And the sneers of the lips that I loathe may 
embitter the best of my toil, 

Still linger the beams of the dawn on the peaks 
that engirdle my home, 

N 



A 
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The lark is as blithe in the blue and the gull is as 
lithe in the foam. 

3- 
Let be I . . Though I bow to the doom that 

awaits at the portals of Death, 
Though the brain in its battle be routed, the vision 

of life be as breath, 
Still dances the stream from the mountain with 

magical music and mirth, 
The cloud is as sweet in the sky and the shadow 

as fleet on the earth. 



Earth, let thy beauty suffice for the yearning, the 

want of my soul, 
Thy glories of song and of colour the spring and 
the summer unroll ! 

1 know not the Past or Hereafter, I guess not the 

Maker or Guide ; 
On thy bountiful breast I repose, in the bliss of thy 
rest I abide. 
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XIV. 
ENTHUSIASTS. 

I. 

PHILANTHROPIST, reformer, martyr, saint,— 
Let whoso will attempt the joyless roles. 
Beneath the world's huge burthen stoop and faint, 

Dash a vain life against the reefs and shoals ; 
Poor dupes, true Good for Active Better giving. 

On worthless ingrates lavish fruitless care. 
Lose all the slender bliss of life in living, 
Mesh up the liquid seas and beat the air ! 

2. 

If they in following their folly's bent 

Have their reward, their madness who would r^in? 
I, fairn from barren heights, have found content. 

And in my bowery pleasaunce will remain. 
All woes of others from my ken concealing, 

All riches gathering in from every clime, 
To alien sorrow deadening every feeling. 

Making the best of earth, the most of time. 
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XV. 
SYBARIS. 

I. 

BRIEF life, thine every hour be pleasure 
filled, 
And, when death comes, be dying soft as loving 
Be lusciousness from every bloom distilled 

That nectar yields the bee in summer roving ; 
Be not one flavour mortal sense hath tasted 

Untasted by these senses ere they die, 
Not one light moment here in sorrow wasted 
Beneath the fleckless azure of yon sky I 

2. 

As one on some clear mountain lies, and sips 
All perfumes upward wafted from the valleys 

By every wandering breath that cools his lips 
Of every breeze that o'er the woodland dallies. 
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So, on my vantage-ground at ease reclining, 
I drink Earth's luxuries without her pain. 

Round Beauty's stem my love in languor twining, 
With love my life may wax, with love may wane. 

So every day runs blithely to its close. 

What matter if my days by tens I number ? 
So still unfretted life's soft river flows, 

What matter if it bear to ceaseless slumber ? 
Small evil death if only death be stingless, 

Or even death's pain if but his pain be brief. 
Seek but to make Delight, thy mistress, wingless, 

Lest of thy gold she prove a wanton thief. 

Deaf to the cry of anguish be mine ear. 

Lest Time and I make discord in our chiming ; 
Be proof, my heart, to every halting fear 

That stays my foot the slopes of Pleasure climbing. 
What matter if my kinsfolk fall beside me ? 

I too must some day droop upon the road. 
Since life, light, love the Future hath denied me, 

Why reck fool Conscience with her useless 
goad? 
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5- 
Come, Warmth; come, Rest; come, Dalliance; 

come, Mirth ; 

Come, all that cloys the Spirit's struggling 

pinions ! 

Now will I suck wild honey of the earth, 

While Virtue feeds with gall her flouted minions ; 

Drink deep oblivion of the vague Hereafter, 

Lying beneath these heavy-fruited vines . . . 

Hark, there, the gurgling joy of woman's laughter, 

And see the lithe limbs glancing through the 

pines ! 
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XVI. 
THE FATHER. 

GO forward, Father, in thy selfish way, 
Thy children trusting to their mother's 
keeping, 
Thou thine ambition's sovran voice obey. 

And leave thy ripening field for other's reaping. 
Yea, having from thy brain all Faiths expelled. 

Thy care in guidance were but idle spending. 
In handling infants when have men excelled ? 

Leave thou the weanlings to the woman's tending. 
And, since pale Virtue social peace insures, 

And men, grown wise, in utter night are folded, 
'T is well if woman's folly still endures 

That still the race in Virtue may be moulded. 
Go, let the foolish faithful Mother nourish 
The foolish Faiths whereby the world may flourish I 
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XVII. 
THE MOTHER. 

WHAT matter, Mother, how thy children 
fare 

If but thy path be free for Pleasure's treason ? 
Only of social ordinance beware, 

Law born of creeds grown sear, and out of season. 
Still hath the faith-built decalogue an arm 

That still may strike thee in oblivion erring ; 
'Ware that, and let no dread of deadlier harm 

Thy bosom chill, thy feet from sin deterring. 
Thy children, but the accidents of play, 

Why should they so thy heart with oares en- 
cumber ? 
Forth let them wander to what goal they i»ay. 

Thy conscience lulling in forgetful slumber, 
Keep thou for lovers' lips thy mother's-kisses ; 
Hit with thy sin the mark thy virtue misses ! 
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XVIII. 
THE CHILD. 

WHAT owest thou thy parents, thou poor 
Child, 

Thy piteous earnings for their comfort hoarding, 
That thou, grown pallid in devotion wild, 

Shouldst forfeit life, all play in life foregoing ? 
Aweary of the burthen of the hearth 

(Brief pleasure loathed), how soon, thy care for- 
getting, 
They left thee to the tempests of the earth. 

Their idle sails to idle breezes setting ! 
If God be but a phantom born of fears 

And spirit dieth with the brain's decaying. 
Why for the dream of Duty dash thy days 

With darkness, youth and mirth in ashes laying ? 
Thou to thyself be true, for selfish pleasure 
Storing and spending all thy hard-won treasure ! 
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XIX. 
FRIENDSHIP. 

I. 

FRIENDSHIP was dear to me who hoped 
hereafter 
To clasp the spirit beloved in happier fields ; 
But what is friendship's joy but hollow laughter 

If Death not one poor glint of promise yields ? 
Why love, to suffer loss and find not ever 
The heart that from my heart keen death will 
sever ? 

2. 

Long as that breast or this my mood suffices, 
While friend enhanqes pleasure, lightens pain, 

So long no other lure my heart entices ; 

But slave I will not serve in Honour's chain ; 

Lest steadfast love be spouse to steadfast sorrow, 

I will not love one soul beyond to-morrow. 
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XX. 

MORTAL LOVE. 

I. 

LOVE thee ? If That which speaks with me, 
declaring 
Love's fervour, with thy beauty's sad decay 
Must perish, soul and body being but one, 
Keep thou thy freshness, loveliest blossom, wearing 
Thine all of lustre long as blossom may ; 
For faith may not outlast the summer's sun. 

2. 
What 's left for loving if thy beauty waneth ? 
How shall my conscience chide if I betray ? 
Thy bosom's softness, and thy wealth of tress 
Which o'er my pillowed brows in glory raineth, 
Thy luscious kisses, ravish me to-day — 
What pleasure is in age and weariness ? 
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Beware of trusting love if love must perish, 
For sense desireth not the cankered rose, 
And earth's rich garden yieldeth many a 
flower, 
And freshest bloom is fairest still to cherish, 
And I, who fear not judgment at life's close. 
Why should I not make sweet mine every 
hour? 
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XXI. 
SAFEGUARDS. 

I. 

BELIEVING nothing, God a dream 
By ruthless Reason shown, 
No sanction left on Good to beam. 

No ban on Evil thrown. 
Good, Evil, but as cards a hand 
May shift to pass the time, — 
How stablish Order in the land, 
How bar the world from Crime ? 

2. 

Not ours, who own nor faith nor hope. 

To keep the crowd in fear, 
With dangers of the dark to cope, 

To cow with sword or spear ; 
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For us the loftier lot is given, 

To stand aloof and smile 
While bigots wield the bolts of Heaven 

To purge the earth of guile. 

3- 
But, since the fruits of that which men 

Have " Evil " named shall be 
The slaughter of the tiger's den, 

And scath to thee and me. 
Permit the wild belief that draws 

The sword with saving arm, — 
And let the fool proclaim the laws 

That shield the wise from harm ! 
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XXII. 
LAMIA. 

I. 

AMID these gardens lying let me rest, 
Lulled by the luscious bulbuFs noonday 
singing, 
Pillowed upon the whiteness of thy breast. 
Lamia, thy lissome arms about me clinging ; 

2. 
None being near us in thy bower of roses, 

Yield all thy beauty to the skies and me ; 
Let love be ours to-day, and, when night closes. 

Sleep come with love beside this drowsy sea. 
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XXIII. 
IN THE CITY. 

I. 

AUBURN or gold? . . O, name it as they 
please, 
Thy hair, what art shall limn it ? . . Let it fall. 
Love, all of it — one glory — to thy knees. 

Veiling thy lustrous bosom . . Hark ! . . That 
call ! . . 
The fire-horn ! . . Engines rattle o'er the street, 
The curious crowd, athirst for horror, presses 
Forward ; hard-by the houses are aflame — 
Hideous disaster ! . . Hide me in thy tresses. 
That I may feel this living love how sweet. 

Beside which all earth's passions are but tame. 
So . . wind thy white arm round me, let me rest 
My head close, close upon thy radiant breast ! . . 
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2. 

Still the alarums ! . . Let us heed them not. 

Too brief love's ecstasies to sacrifice 
One heart-beat, dreaming of a drearier lot. 

Let each one take the weal that near him lies, 
Making life's feast as perfect as he may ! . . 

Thy kisses . . lip to lip . . they course and 
tingle 
Through every nerve and pulse like quickening 
wine . . . 
Why should life's grimness so with pleasure mingle ? 
Another yell ! It is no puppet-play 

Diverts them. Strangling coils of flame en- 
twine 
The luckless victim ; roof and floor aglow 
Crash ; human lives are but as withes of tow. 



On such a stage of terrors one might win 

Renown to-night by some wild rescue . . . Dear, 

Let us not think of it ; but, thus, within. 

Soft-curtained from the world and all its fear, 

Enjoy our own brief pleasure, stretching it 

Out to its utmost length. They suffer, vanish, 

o 
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Or soon or late, to-morrow or to-night. 
Let us the shadow from our threshold banish, 
Veiling all sorrow . . . How thy dark eyes, lit 

With the lamp's lustre, flashed their ebon ligl 
In that clear smile ! What pleasure is like this? 
\Vhat glory like the sweetness of thy kiss ? 
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XXIV. 
CHARITY. 

I. 

THE Poor? . . I have not made them or 
begot. 
Let the dead bury their dead. 
All things that live are fashioned but to rot, 

Ash upon cinder spread. 
While I enjoy my little field of day, 

Bask in my breadth of sky. 
Let each man fight his battle as he may. 
Live for his season, and die. — 



2* 

" But see the wretches huddling at thy door. 

Naked and hungry and cold, 
Wilt thou not yield them of thine ampler store, 

Here from the sleet enfold ? " — 
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I pr'ythee let me keep my little gain, 

Leisure with labour won ; 
Why should the shadow of another's pain 

Blacken my glimmer of sun ? — 

3- 
" But e'en to rid thee of so sore a sight, 

Squalor and filth and grime. 
This were to add a colour to thy light, 

Gladden thy tract of time." — 
Nay, let the wretches hide themselves, and thrive 

Out of my touch and ken ; 
And I will walk not near their loathsome hive, 

Shun them as less than men. 

Enough if I, who duty no man owe. 

Wrecked on this isle of gloom, 
Find roofage when the lambent lightnings glow, 

Cower in my cosier room. 
Give ease to just one troubled heart — mine own — 

Here in the first and last 
Gleam of a life flickering an hour and blown 

Out by a winter's blast. 
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XXV. 
THE SLAVE. 

I. 

VAIN slave, I grant thee shelter, drink, and food; 
Being free thou couldst not find a fairer 
fortune ; 
Why, then, disturb my rest with murmurs rude, 
My mercy on thy miseries importune ? 

2. 

With me were bom the lordlier heart and brain, 
The richer dower, the frame of softer senses ; 

My higher wants augment thy lower gain, 
My wall of life thy meaner being fences. 

3- 
Thou couldst not in my finer aether dwell ; 

The landrail may not wave an eagle's pinion. 
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Content thee with thy levels, nor rebel, 
Seeking to rival so thy lord's dominion. 

4. 
Were I thy serf, thou wouldst not pity me 

Or stoop to take my burthen on thy shoulder, 

Nor shall I, happy in the things that be. 

For thy small good permit my great to moulder. 
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XXVI. 
THE HERO. 

I. 

WHAT has he done that they babble so loud 
of him? 
Plunged for a life in the sweep of the wave ? 
Fools for a deed such as that to be proud of him ! 
What was the worth of the life he would save ? 

2. 

What is the boon of his boasted humanity ? 

Only to rivet a wretch to his chain, 
Double the days of a vision of vanity, 

Quicken the fires of a furnace of pain. 
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XXVII. 
SELF-SACRIFICE. 

I. 

SELF-SACRIFICE ! For what ? For whom ?- 
For Claudius here with hateful sneer, 
Who casts his curse on every bloom 
That droops or lifts a rosy spear 
Amid my garden, fair as his 

Or fairer, since he envies mine, 
And grudges me my bowers of bliss 
And statues white against the pine ? 

2. 

Or Crassus, who, because my lute 

Can bend the fairest ear to list 
Its tinklings when the birds are mute, 

And Fulvia lays her rounded wrist 



L_* 
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Upon my shoulder while I sing, 
And Livia heeds no more his jest, 

Would blast me with his poisoned ring, 
Or plunge his poniard in my breast? 



Or Lollius, with his loathsome smile, 

The falsest of the treacherous crew. 
So blind with fraud and warped with guile 

He cannot sift the false from true. 
And, since I wield the larger power, 

Detests me, pours in every ear 
His vile detractions, turning sour 

The loves of hearts that held me dear ? 



Or that Thersites, Titus, he 

Who hates me for my gifts of birth 
And nature, never envy-free 

Or purged from soilure of the earth, 
With leg so eager, while he grins. 

To thrust itself athwart my feet 
And trip me, if his cunning wins 

But once my caution from her seat ? 
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5. 
Self-sacrifice ! For whom ? For what ? 

To help to power or gold or ease 
A worse than I ? To yield my plot 

Of light and sweetness, warmth and peace^ 
To one who, were I sick or poor 

Or out of favour, would not shake 
Three grains of largess from his door 

To aid me, even for Conscience' sake ? 

6. 

Nay, on this handbreadth, here, of ground. 

Since all of pleasure I may grasp 
Must now be seized or none be found, 

Down on my foes ! And while they gasp 
Beneath my trampling feet, at least 

/ prosper. Had my hand forborne. 
Theirs was the triumph, theirs the feast, 

And mine the meagre life forlorn. 
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XXVIII. 
AN ENEMY. 

I. 

LET not remorse or pity break the blow, 
Strike, since he thwarts thy climbing, strike 
thy foe. 
Or he or thou must victor live. Be he 
The vanquished ! On his breast set thou thy knee ! 

2. 
Crush him to earth ; his downfall is thy need \ 
Let not thy rage forsake thee though he bleed. 
His plight were thine if but thy strength were his. 
Take thou thy triumph lest thy chance thou miss. 

3- 
Look only that he rises not once more 

Strong in revenge to smite thee at thy door, 

Or that the world's wrath make thy victory vain. 

Thine aim is pleasure — foil it not with pain. 
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XXIX. 

THE WORLD'S FUTURE. 

I. 
" T?OR Earth what fate ?"— Your days are few ; 

A T is hardly worth inquiring 

What way the worid may fare when you 

Sleep sound, of all things tiring. 

2. 

As long for you the world will last 

As you with it may linger. 
To help it when my day is past 

I would not lift a finger. 

Enough, if, having sucked the juice, 

The needless rind we scatter ; 
If that subserve a meaner use 

To us unknown, what matter ? 
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XXX. 
THE VOLCANO. 

I. 

HELL in the heart of the Mountain, but over 
it whispers the vine ! 
Fill me a cup with the "Tears of Christ," little 

maiden mine \ 
Here, while I live, let me drink to our love in the 
Mountain's wine. 

2. 
Life from the region of Death I will draw, though 

I breathe but a day, 
Gladden, as they that night in the Town by the 

moonlit bay 
Revelled till over them rolling the fire-flood rapt 

them away. 
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3- 

Yonder, in ruin, behold, are their villas of pleasure 

and pride ! 
Corpses are there in the shrouds of the lava — ^the 

wanton, the bride ; 
There are the bones of the slave in his chain as in 

terror he died. 



4. 

Under us Hell in a leash, and above us the 

measureless blue ! 
Sweet the dominion of Death that the ruins of 

splendour strew ; 
Men ever back to its bosom of danger its breezes 

woo ; 



5- 
Woo them to bask in the sun or to doze in the shade 

of the bough, 
Toil in the field, or carouse in the villa till wine as 

now 
Tempers the throb of the pulses or softens the 

care of the brow ; 
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6. 
Labour and love and revel and hate and struggle 

and sin, 
Mingle the noise of a moment of life with the whirr 

and the din 
Buzzing about the hive of the world and its honey 

within ; 



7. 
Hide in the whirl of the things of the day from the 

shadow of doom, 
Blinded with mist of delight to the clouds that 

darken and loom, 
Kissing the soft warm cheek by the brink of the 

ravening tomb; 



8. 
Till from the throat of the Mountain thunders 

their burial-knell. 
Rivers of fire to the right and the left of them eddy 

and swell, 
Death on his victims leaps with the furies and 

tortures of Hell. 
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9- 
So at a breath is all ended. But have they not 

lived their hour, 
Walked in the garden unscared by the snake lying 

under the flower, 
Parted the grapes in the gold of the vintage, the 

ripe from the sour ? 

lO. 

Life from her horn of plenty the sweets with the 

miseries flings. 
Take of the pleasure she giveth that deadens the 

pain she brings. . . 
Ah, how the heart in the warmth of the wine, love, 

lightens and sings ! 
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XXXI. 

NARCOTICS. 

I. 

NATURE, thou who smitest, 
Yet for one most potent boon I thank 
thee, — 
That my way thou lightest 

Whither by thine own I may outflank thee ; 
Teachest how to parry 
Thrust on thrust wherewith thy weapons harry 

These my mortal senses doomed to bear 
(Dealt in ruthless measure) 
Fifty thrills of pain for every five of pleasure, 
Fifty hideous hurts for one thing fair. 

2. 

I, from thee extracting. 

See, this poison, changed to true elixir, 

p 
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Truce with Death compacting, 

Capture Pain and close in bondage fix her. 
Lo, I drink the potion, 
Setting nerves of joy alone in motion, 

Deadening every thread that might convey 
Comfortless sensation, 
Clangour of the subtle brain's occult vibration !- 

All my world I turn to cloudless May ! 

3- 
So, in sweets I hide me, 

Flout thy martial art, in hate assailing 
With thy hosts beside me 

This my fortress firm in unavailing 
Fury ; all thou darest 
Foil with fences thou thyself preparest. 

Round me every fire of Hell may blaze 
While within I revel, 
Deaf and blind in bliss to all thy bolts of evil, 

All thy horrors lost in golden haze. 
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XXXII. 
QUIETUS. 

I. 

IF thou *rt aweary 
Of earth and her sorrow, 
If life is all dreary, 

Why shouldst thou linger 
A night or a morrow, 

When the touch of a finger, 
A moment's endeavour. 

Might lay thee in sleep, 
To awaken not ever 
To toil or to weep ? 

2. 
The world will not grudge thee 
A pit for thy cover. 
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No Maker to judge thee, 

Hell thou need'st dread not. 
The tears of a lover 
Thy rivals will shed not 
In grief or in madness ; 

And, one with the clay, 
Thou wilt reck not the sadness 
Of rotting away. 
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XXXIII. 

THE VISION OF A GODLESS WORLD. 

I. 

FROM end to end of all that wasted world 
No altar stood ; no art amid the blue 
Lifted the marble architrave or curled 
The white acanthus o'er the column new ; 
No crescent flashed on minaret or dome ; 
No carven minster, stained with many a hue 
Of many an age, above the burgher's home 

Leaned guardian; from no tranquil village 

sprang 
Or cross or sparkling spire by field or foam ; 
Nor anywhere from tower or belfry rang 
The mellow chime that calls the crowd to prayer; 
Nor ever voice of man or maiden sang 
Clear hymn or anthem, lightening life's care ; 
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Nor lonely sufiferer cried for help to Heaven ; 

Nor mother leant above her babes in prayer. 
Or taught her child to pray at mom or even ; 

Nor mourner, bending o'er the hated clod 

Cast on his dead, found hope for heart bereaven ; 
No lip of all earth's myriads whispered, " GkKL" 

2. 

For years the radiance of the abandoned Hope, 
Like that fair cone of softest light that beams 
O'er sundown in the heaven's westward slope 

'Mid stars of the clear equinox, and seems 
Sweet day's memorial, in the darkening heart 
Of meii had lingered ; still awhile the dreams 

Of the lost creed in shaping man had part ; 
And, in the supercession of dead Faith, 
Old watchwords to the enthusiast's tongue would 
start, — 

** Truth," "Honour," ** Justice,"— each a fleeting 
wraith 
Of the fair noon and eve of holier thought 
That lighted the sad earth before their death ; 

And some were found who strove with 111, and 
taught 
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Christ's will though nailing Christ upon his rood ; 

And ever against a swelling stream they wrought, 
As, nurtured in the vague incertitude 

Of Wrong and Virtue, rose the younger race 

Who from their mouths the tasteless counsel 
spewed, 
And mocked the Teachers* old-world common- 
place. 

And, larger freedom claiming, every chain 

Loathed, fronting Law itself with rebel face, 
And seeking all delights of sin to gain, 

Each craving for no solace save his own ; 

Till prostrate lay the lands beneath the reign 
Of License revelling on a tyrant throne. 

3- 
Then from the deep corruption of the hearth, — 

Life of the home, which all life makes and 
moulds — 

Through every nerve and artery of the earth 
Spread such swift poison as no serpent holds 

Or plant or metal genders ; taint of love 

Grew leprosy of life through all its folds ; 
Blasted with that no flower of friendship throve. 
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No sympathetic tear on suffering fell, 
No mercy for the poor with famine strove, 

No pity beamed upon the prison-cell, 
No softness holp the halt or led the blind. 
Or wooed the weary sick his wants to teU, 

Or screened the naked foundling from the wind, 
Or soothed the fever of the maniac's brain. 
Or round the sinking neck an arm entwined, 

Or melted at the sight of any pain. 



From loveless marriage, base adultery. 
Incest, the casual commerce of the stew, 
Sprang then the commonwealth from Faith made 
free, — 

Gross men whom foulest instincts earthward drew, 
Of love, of friendship, honour, reverence 
Emptied, in vices ripening as they grew, — 

All spiritual longings by the sense 

Blinded and stifled ; false through nature prone 
In word, thought, action ; flint at heart and 
dense 

In the mind's vision ; glut of self alone 
Pursuing ; heedless of the ruin of lives 
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And wreck of beauty in their pathway strown ; 
And women harlots doomed, or wanton wives 

That cursed the abandoned babes they loathed 
to bear, 

Their loveless homes the abominable hives 
Of smothered hate, loud rancours, and despair. 

5- 
Reft of all visions of fair life to be 

When the dull flesh should sink into its grave. 

Reft of all hope, all sweet security 
That He who made the spirit of man could 
save, 

Reft of all fear that worse than sleep befel 

The worst thing wrought by criminal or knave, 
Reft of pure love and all its seraph-spell. 

Outbroke the fierce brute's heart within the 
man. 

Reinless in ruthless passion ; earth to hell 
Transformed, all order to disorder ran ; 

Fraud, lying, treachery, theft, infanticide. 

Foul nameless lusts that are the body's ban. 
Terrors of blood and butchery, — the whole tide 

Of Sin, held back and broken many an age 
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By many a creed, o'erleaped its barriers wide. 
Flooding the earth in its tempestuous rage. — 
'Mid the deep horrors of that wasted world 
I stood, and trembled at the last dread page 
Of Freedom's history in my sight unfurled. 
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XXXIV. 
DULLED SENSES. 

WEAK ministers to pleasure not the soul's 
Save as the soul and body are but one, 
So tired ye seem of drinking in the sun, 
So sated with the sweet that round you shoals, 
That the stem Fate in Nature which controls 
Her ebbing and her flowing, hath begun 
To weave new webs of pain from pleasure spun. 
Back on the heart the wheel of torture rolls. 
Ye, who the panders unto Joyance were. 
Purveyors are to Torment, who within 
Sits revelling with all his monster rout 
Of pangs, dread fevers, furies . keen care. 

Fresh fears of that sharp scourge that waits on 
sin. 
Distrust of life, and all-o'ershadowing Doubt. 
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NATURE AND I. 

I. 

NOTHING of pleasure in living, 
Mist in the mind, and despair, 
Tremors of doubt and misgiving, 

Shadow of griefs and of care, 
Wings of foreboding that over me fly. 
All that I see but the face of a lie. 

Why? 
Only that matter and intellect jar. 
Nature and I are as twain and at war? 

2. 

Never a thought of Hereafter, 

Never a fear of decay ; 
Life but a revel of laughter 

Rolling in sunshine away ; 
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Pleasure and hope in the hollows of sky, 
Light in my heart though to-morrow I die. 

Why? 
Only that health is revived in the breast, 
Nature and I are as one and at rest ? 
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XXXVI. 
CRATHIS. 

HOW vain the dream of selfish pleasure is 
If pleasure thrive at cost of others' woe ! 
Sad slaves o'erburthened lay their tyrants low, 
Lorn harlots kill false lovers while they kiss, 
And Croton, crouched in wait for Sybaris, 
Diverts clear Crathis for her overthrow. 
Never a selfish heart but made its foe, 
And found its bane in that which was its bliss. 
So I, who lift my hand for no man's good, 
In slothful pleasure wasting others' store, 

What though this life I hope to drench with 
sweet 
Be all, may find the rock whereon I 've stood 
In giddy joys above a perilous shore 
Shift suddenly and sink beneath my feet. 
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XXXVII. 
A DAY'S SUNSHINE. 

I. 

SHALL I stint thee, aching breast, 
Grudge thee twelve poor hours of gladness ? 
Make the best of one day's rest ; 
Thou canst spare a little sadness. 

2. 
Welcome, Joy ! Be thou my guest. 

Shut the gates and lock out Sorrow. 
Make the best of one day's rest 

Pain will come again to-morrow. 
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XXXVIII. 
REVOLT. 

I. 

ALAS, how tasteless to the mind 
Its grovelling life of sensual sloth^ 
Cramped by the body's crust, confined 
In grossness, stiffening in its growth 
To dullest flesh, as leaf to stone 

Through minglings of the baser lime ! 
What joy, what privilege, to own 
A nature coated so with slime ? 

2. 

How deadening are the petty dreams, 
The paltry jealous feuds and hates, 

The poor ambitions, plots and schemes, 
Within this den of earth, with gates 
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Shut fast against the hopes and fears 
Of imaged life beyond its bound ! 

How mean the human heart appears 
Walled in this plot of dusty ground ! 

O fairer life of thought foredone, 

Free soarings, far in lucid air, 
The eye that sought the central sun, 

The wing that utmost heaven would dare, 
The longing for the larger range 

Of action, purer spheres of love, — 
High life rejected ! . . Piteous change ! 

Behold the heart that soared and strove ! 



And what if pain from hour to hour 

Were mingled with mine ecstasy, 
The ache of weakness, crippled power, 

The wrestlings faint for liberty ? 
What pang were deadlier than the mood 

Of self-contempt, the thoughts that soil. 
The pampered body's lassitude, 

The sudden blow of sin's recoil ? 

Q 
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5- 
O, yet once more to know, to feel 

The fervours of a nobler hour, 
A higher hope, a holier zeal^ 

The presence of a Living Power; 
With ardour keen of golden youth, 

To follow, fearless of the storm, 
The flying gleam of fleeting Truth 

Where'er may move her phantom form ! 
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XXXIX. 
INDIFFERENCE. 

I. 

FROM this half-hearted interest in living 
What fruit shall round and ripen, what sweet 
song 
Be sung, what wreath be woven worth the giving, 

What bliss be tasted where the revellers throng ? 
Time was when toil was rapture and to dream 
Clear happiness ; the plaudits of the crowd 
Lent inspiration to a spirit proud 
Following afar Faith's ever-steadfast beam. 
But now in action find I life no more, 
In fame, in power, no idol to adore. 

2. 
Dead lies the hand upon the lyre neglected. 

Or with faint finger toys amid the strings ; 
And, since the heart its earliest hope rejected. 

The bird of joy but hangs its lifeless wings 
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And midway in its soaring drops to earth. 
Caring no longer for the vaunted stores 
That make a sickly world within my doors, 
I rise impatient from a loveless hearth, 
But, ere I cross my threshold, turn again, 
Caring as little for the world of men. 
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XL. 
DISQUIETUDE. 

I. 

SINCE to think was to suffer 
I Ve put thought away ; 
I but drift with the world, 

I but live for the day ; 
The face of Hereafter 

I 've hid from my sight ; 
I brood not on sorrow, 

I seek but delight, 
And I find, if the channels 

Of Wisdom were rough, 
The life of a worldling 

Is pleasant enough. 

2. 
All is well while the water 
Is smooth at the prow, 
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And the breezes are fondling 

The summer as now, 
While the faces that gladden 

My spirit are near, 
And the eyes that I love 

Are unwet with a tear ; 
All is well till the storm 

Shall awaken once more, 
And the waves in their fury 

Have whitened the shore. 

3- 
Let the winter return 

With his burthens of pain, 
Let Death out of darkness 

Emerge yet again, 
Let but one of the lives 

That I love at my side 
Sink down, and the grave 

For its gobbet gape wide. 
And the torture of thought 

Will revive in the mind — 
For the world of my peace 

Is a world of the blind. 
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XLI. 
DEFEATED. 

I. 

OTHERS may guide me now, 
Lead where they list ; 
My bridle-hand, broken, 

Hangs dead from the wrist ; 
I trust not the rede 

That I struck for and taught ; 
In vain have I lived, 
And in vain have I fought. 

2. 

My strength was presumption, 
My stroke was a dream, 

My goal and my hope 
But a gleam and a gleam. 
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Let another, a nobler, 

The true pioneer, 
Head the van, while I droop 

With my shame in the rear. 
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XLII. 
DEAD ERE HIS TIME. 

I. 

THOU art gone in life's clear morning, 
Closed thine eyes on all things fair, 
Left thy rivals free to triumph, 

Flaunt the laurels thou shouldst wear, 
Passed beyond the voice of fame, 
Deaf alike to praise or blame. 

2. 
Lost to men and all earth's glories, 

What hast thou in death foregone ? 
Empty honour, friendship blighted, 

Frenzied brain, and sorrow's moan. 
Happier thou to leave the press 
Ere thou 'dst learnt its littleness. 
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XLIII. 
THE MIND. 

I. 

OMIND of man, how lightly laid 
The impressions on thy surface lie, 
A moment shining clear, to fade 
As dimples in the waters die ! 

2. 

Now cowering, stricken by the dream 
Of Nature's might and mystery, 

Thou tremblest at the lightning's gleam, 
Thou wonderest at a flower or tree ; 



Now with the toys of Time enthralled. 
Thou seest nor sun nor sky nor star, 

Dead in thy foibles, unappalled 
Though all Heaven's forces clashed at war. 
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XLIV. 
THOUGHTS PERSISTENCE. 

I. 

AH, if the months were all May with me, 
Blossom and verdure and sun, 
Could all I yearn to but stay with me. 

Never a love be undone, 
Never a sister or brother 

Vanish away into night. 
Never the sin I would smother 

Haunt and affright ; 
Could but the blisses that gladden me 

Live while I live, and endure, 
Never a shadow to sadden me 

Come with the winds that obscure ; 
Could I but lull me in pleasure. 

Veiled from the fires at my feet. 
Life were a joy without measure. 

Sweet, sweet. 
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2. 

Ay ! But the revel availeth not, 

Drug is there none for the brain, 
Flesh against spirit prevaileth not, 

Hope of oblivion is vain ; 
Over the wine-bubble flashes 

Ever the flame of despair ; 
Sudden the thunderbolt crashes 

Out of the stillness of air ; 
Earth and the woes of her history 

Trouble the sabbaths of raind ; 
On through the vagueness and mystery 

Grope I again with the blind ; 
Fate in her malice, unfolding 

Time with the sword of her breath, 
Leaves me to wonder, beholding 

Death, Death. 
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XLV. 

THE POTENT DEAD. 

I. 
, IS it not enough, 



When shrill October winds are loud and rough 
'Mid the bared boughs, and in fantastic dances 
The dry red leaves whirl tinkling round my feet, 
Or even when the woods with bloom are sweet 
And winged life in every sunbeam glances. 
To wander where the Dead are laid, 
And hear the clink of the cold spade 
That cleaves the clods that interlace 
Their half-forgotten resting-place ? 

2. 

I shun the dreary way 

That skirts the Field that folds them in its clay, 

Lest too much thinking on life's labour wasted 
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Should freeze the fount of action, paralyze 
All hope, all power to fashion or to rise ; 
I cast away the cup too deeply tasted 
Of love and grief, and hood the mind, 
And press the eyes of memory blind, 
I-^st, chilled by Death's remorseless stare, 
I squander life in bleak despair. 



And yet my Dead abide. 

And will not brook the thrusting from my side 

Which I for life's sake dare in Death's defiance ; 

Their influence is within me ; day by day 

My powers the mandates of their wills obey ; 

My soul with theirs stands fast in fierce alliance ; 

Nor sudden cease of friend I need 

To make my heart the shadow heed 

That looms across the lonely earth, 

And quenches every note of mirth. 
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XLVI. 
LOVE DEATHLESS. 

I. 

TOO soon the April buds awaken 
And Spring's most tender tints are 
flown; 
Too soon the Summer leaflets, shaken, 

Athwart the wailing woods are blown ; 
Too soon the Autumnal crimsons perish, 

The lingering gold is whirled away — 
And ah, too soon the souls we cherish 
Have passed beyond the bounds of day ! 

2. 
If I for Self might labour only, 

I thus might reason, scorning grief: — 
" Though I survive to wander lonely. 

New loves will yield a sure relief. 
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Let other joys arise to cheer me, 
As fade the old in swathes of night ; 

Enough if ar^ heart be near me 
To wake in mine a fresh delight ! " 

3- 
But no, there 's that within me welling 

That mmt the verge of Self o'erleap ; 
It feels the earth too mean a dwelling, 

It scorns to brook the bonds of sleep. 
The Sense may slip its transient pleasure 

For richer boons of Sense renewed ; 
But Love, which Spirit alone may treasure, 

By Time, by Death, is unsubdued. 
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XLVII. 
THE LOST IDEAL. 

I. 

WHITHER, O, whither 
Is vanished, is fled, 
'Mid the gulfs of the Past, 

The abyss of the Dead — 
As leaves when they wither 
Are blown by the blast 
To the ends of the earth, 
To the deeps of the sea — 
Whither, whither 

Has faded from me 
The world that had birth 
From the heart of the child. 
The world of fair faces. 
Of fame undefiled, 
Of affluent graces 

R 
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Of life and of love, 

Made sweet with the dreams 
Of the poets whose fancies, 
In garden and grove, 

By the bays and the streams, 
I caressed in the trances 
Of bc^hoody — the world 

Of my vision that shone 
From the Future unfurled — 
Whither, whither 

Wafted and gone? 

2. 

Could I but capture 

One bliss of my prime. 
Recover one rapture 
Of youth from the ocean 

Of Time, 
Re-feel for a season 
The Spirit's wild motion, 
The joy without reason 
That rocked me and swayed me 

As winds in the meadows 
Of June, and arrayed me 
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In sunbeams and shadows, 
Ere sorrow betrayed me, 

And night with her dole 
Descended, and ended 

The hope of my soul ! 

3- 

Ah, to live over 

The passionate years 
Of the fervent boy-lover, 
To whirl in the madness 

Of hopes and of fears. 
When the earth in a splendour 
Of light and of gladness 
Was rolled, *mid the tender . 

And delicate tinting 
Of leaves and of flowers 

In the lawn and the lea. 
And the glimmer and glinting 
Of wings, and the showers 

And the rainbows of summer that sped 
o'er the sea ! 
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XLVIIL 
SUNSET. 

[. 

SADLY down the west the sun in showers is 
sinking, 
Narrower on the bay his mirrored light is shrinking, 
Round the darkening shores the curlew, shrilly 

calling, 
Heralds night and storm o'er the ocean falling. 

2. 

Wintry night again on the earth descending. 
Day of fitful gleams soon in tempest ending. 
Ah, to find a world where with pinion stronger 
Peace might hover near even a moment longer ! 
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XLIX. 
A RALLY. 

I. 

YEA, have they left me for ever, the h'ght and 
the glory that lured me of old, 
Faded the gorgeous vision, the promise of peace in 

a morning of gold. 
Pageant of beauty ineffable, glory on glory and 

light upon light ? 
Have I but woke from a dream to behold but the 
blackness and darkness of night ? 

2. 

Beauty of love and of friendship undying and 
splendour of deeds to be done, — 

Sun-smitten rosy heights to be gained in the boun- 
tiful lands of the sun, 
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Art and its laurels, the wreath of the runner, the 

trophies of wisdom and song, 
Triumph of Truth, and the foot of the conqueror 

set on the dragon of Wrong, — 



3- 
Gone ! And instead, with the whirl of the years on 

the slope of the valley of Death, 
Nothing but blight and failure and sorrow above 

me, around, and beneath, 
Sorrow and failure and blight, and the voices of 

mockery, wail of despair. 
Gloom, and the lengthening shadow, and chill, and 

the taint of decay in the air ! 



Happiest morning of life, O, the exquisite longing, 

the hopes of the boy ! — 
Nay, hath the malice of Nature but lent us a light 

to mislead and destroy ? 
Surely, though baffled and broken and blind with 

the surf and the foam of the world, 
All is not lost, nor for ever the soul that aspired 

from its paradise hurled 1 
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5- 
Surely hereafter, afar, in a life that will break 

from the bonds of the clay, 
Flower-like, buried and trampled, but blooming 

anew in a kindlier day, 
Hope will embrace her fantasy, Virtue the good 

she has wrought for in vain, 
Knowledge and light be to him who has laboured 

and striven with tears to attain. 
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L. 
THE CHOICE. 

I. 

O HEART, amid life's dark and devious ways 
Full well thou knowest the better course 
to choose. 
Choose thou the Good, and through thy span of 
days 
All for its triumph be content to lose. 

2. 

On one side stands Confusion, and on one 
Bright Order, foes in battle fierce arrayed. 

Well knowest thou which to serve, and which to 
shun. 
On to the death, then, fighting undismayed ! 
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LI. 
ARREST. 

OUT of the eddy, O soul, cleave thou thy way 
Ere down into the fouler pool thou 
speedest. 
Back to the shore, while yet thy will hath sway 

And thou hast lost not yet the nerve thou needest. 
Save thou thyself from soilures of the slime ; 

For souls polluted once what ointment cleaneth? 
Not Sorrow, not the hands of wasting Time 

Shall raze the blots, which mended life but 
screeneth ; 
Life's sin-left loss repentance makes not good ; 

Base deeds once done remorse but salveth over ; 
Who hath his virtues slain hath shed not blood. 

But done to death what leech can ne'er recover. 
Ere thou hast deeper of sin's bane partaken, 
Back^ soul, to those pure fields thou hast forsaken ! 
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LII. 
THE FIGHT. 

I. 

SURELY the battle is never more dire than the 
dream of it. 
Make for the steel of thy foe when thou seest the 

gleam of it ; 
Linger not, letting the phantoms of Fancy overthrow 
Courage and strength to assail as the clarions blow. 

2. 

Close with thy foes, be they spirit or body, unfal- 
tering ; 

Never, by danger appalled, with the waverers pal- 
tering. 

Scorning, with face to the Darkness, to yield or to fly, 

Learn to content thee for Virtue to live and to die. 
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LIII. 
ONWARD ! 

I. 

FORWARD ! Despair not ! Swerve not as 
thou goest, 
Though Death yawn wide to stay thine onward 
foot, — 
Yea, though the lightning strike thee ere thou 
trowest. 
And of Hereafter Nature's lips are mute. 

2. 
Better the dead wrist on the marble lying, 

Poor half-wrought vision of ^ vanished mind, 
Than fingers palsied ere the body's dying 

That pause in life and leave no deed behind. 



\ 
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Lay thou thy hand to work ; toil on untiring ; 

To do and still to do is to be blest ; 
Life's rapture lies in evermore aspiring, 

Life's health in spuming all ignoble rest. 



PART III. 
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PART III. 

I. 

PROMISE OF DAY. 

I. 

SORROW and pain ?— Yes !— 
Sorrow and pain ? — No. 
Less and less 
They grow. 

2. 

Is it darkness ? — Say. 

Is it truly light ? 
Is it day 

Or night ? 

Neither night nor noon. 

Twilight 's in the skies. 
Day will soon 

Arise. 
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II. 
RESURGENCE. 

I. 

DAWN, dawn o'er all the pallid peaks of snow ; 
Bright and more bright the kindling sum- 
mits glow, 
And clear and sweet the gales of sunrise blow. 
Look up, faint soul, and brace thyself to climb ! 

Peak upon peak with beams of morning kissed, 
Each turned a spire of glittering amethyst. 
Behold, high-soaring o'er the roseate mist ! 
Look up, fare onward toward that realm sublime ! 

2. 

It may be that thou wilt not plant thy feet 
There, where the skies and snows in glory meet, 
Or that far land beyond the verges greet ; 
Yet on, yet on along thy forward way ! 
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It may be thou wilt sink ere noon to rest ; 
But lo the splendours of the mountain's breast ! 
How fair each dale of pine, each plumy crest ! 
Up thither 'mid the beams of brightening day ! 
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III. 
HOPE. 

I. 

COMPACT of senses vibrating with pain, 
Of hates and loves and fears, 
Half-blinded with the snow-whirl and the rain. 

And faint with tears. 
With doubts enchained, with grief and gloom 
oppressed, 
Man, on the perilous slope. 
One guide still finds on whom his hand may rest, 
One guardian, — Hope. 

2. 

On Hope's strong arm I lean my frame. I pause. 

I look around, below. 
Black yawn the sheer abyss's iron jaws. 

And darker grow. 
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Yet firm that arm beneath my trembling hand 

Upbears my weight. 
New-strung through every threaded nerve I stand, 

Confronting Fate. 



V 
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IV. 
THE ANGEL HOPE. 

MY head on thine effulgent breast I lean, 
Bright Angel of the Dawn ! Thy rainbow 
plumes, 
Folded above me, cool my cheek, and screen 

My forehead from the midday and its fumes. 
Close to thy heart my head I lean, and lay 

My hand in thine, and, sheltered from my woe, 
Thy blue eyes follow, gazing far away 
Where o'er the white cloud shine the peaks of 
snow; 
And see the smile of expectation play 

Upon thy parted rosy lips ; and grow 
Calm with thy breath of peace, strong with thy 
pulses* sway. 
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V. 
MY GUIDE. 

I. 

SHE leads me on through storm and calm, 
My glorious Angel girt with light ; 
By dazzling isles of tropic balm, 

By coasts of ice in northern night. 
Now far amid the mountain shades 

Her footprints gleam like golden fire, 
And now adown the leafy glades 
I chase the music of her lyre. 



2. 

And now amid the tangled pines 
That darkly robe the gorgeous steep 

She beckons where in woven lines 

The sunbeams through the darkness creep, 
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And shows in glimpses far below 

The champaign stretching leagues away, 
Fair cities veiled in summer's glow 
Or sparkling in* the cloudless ray. 



At times on seas with tempest loud, 

The pilot of my bark, she stands, 
And, through the rifts of driving cloud. 

To tranquil bays of bounteous lands, 
The grassy creek, the bowery shore. 

The fringe of many a charmed realm. 
She steers me safe by magic lore, 

Her white arm leaning on the helm. 

4. 
When, sick at heart and worn, mine eyes 

I bend to earth in long despair. 
She lifts her finger to the skies, 

The violet deeps of lucid air. 
The myriad myriad orbs that roll 

In endless throngs in living space, 
And all the vision of her soul 

Is mirrored in her radiant face. 
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VI. 
THE MAY BE. 

I. 

WITH finer organs proof to pain 
I might not seek the Truth in vain. 
Thpugh blind to all its beams I stand, 
The gem may lie beside ray hand. 
What knows the sea-swathed zoophyte 
Of summer woodlands laved in light 
Or star-showers glinting in the night ? 
We see as we are framed to see, 
Cloaked from the zones where Truth may be. 

2. 

Shall Wisdom stoop to dogmatize 
Of what beyond her reaches lies ? 
How narrow are the nets we cast 
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Athwart the Future or the Past ! 
Behold The Possible, how vast ! 
Beyond the Reason's utmost bound 
The wealth of that Unknown Profound. 
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VII. 
GLIMPSES. 

A MOMENT o'er me glows the sudden ray, 
And Faith, wide-armed, in eager life up- 
springs; 
Then darkness falls once more across my way, 
And the tired spirit droops its lifeless wings. 
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VIII. 
HOPE'S VISION. 

I. 

HIGH on the mountain lying wearily 
'Mid mild warm breezes of the summer 
noon, 
My lucent Angel, bending over me, 

Breathes lightly, "Yonder, lo, the wasted moon 
Faint in the summer skies' aerial blue. 

How pale ! And everywhere the azure deep 
How void and vast and trackless — one clear hue 
Wherein the last white cloudlet dies in sleep ! 

2. 

" Nought seest thou but that aetherial void. 
Around, above her white and lonely sphere. 

Too weak thine eyes, with mortal dulness cloyed. 
To cleave the light's obscurity and peer 
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Within those aery depths wherethrough she sails 
In silent voyage gliding hour by hour. 

To search the gulfs thy yearning nought avails- 
Let but the sun sink, and behold thy dower ! 



** The innumerable worlds are in thy ken, 

The universe unfolded, — star on star, 
Realm beyond realm ! Thou from thy narrow pen 

The unfathomable Vast without one bar 
Fiercest ; Creation's glory is thine own I 

So may not one light change of sense or place 
For pangs of weary search at last atone, 

And Truth all-glorious front thee, face to face ? " 
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IX. 
REVIVAL. 

I. 

LIFE of the morning, delight of the wind 
and delight of the sea, 
Motion of grass in the meadows and wavjng of 

flower and tree, 
Gold of the dawn that flashes afar upon moor and 

peak, 
Tingling of health renewed in the limbs, and the 
rose on the cheek ; 

2. 

Life of the morning, with light and with colour and 

sweets of the air. 
Light, light in the spirit, and courage to strive and 

dare, 
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Hope of the future and rapture of being, and 

strength to arise, 
Nothing that is not real around me in earth or 

skies ! 

3- 

Changed by a breath of the beach, by a note, by a 

beam of the dawn ? — 
What is the Truth that I seek that is here and is 

now withdrawn ? 
Health of the body and joy of the spirit, shall these 

disclose? 
Nay, is the Mind but as water and Truth but a 

breeze that blows ? 
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X. 
THE SEARCH. 

I. 

WHAT have I found 
Amid wave upon wave ? 
A spar that will fail me? 
A hand that will save ? 
A flame that but flickers, 

To fade into night, 
Or the pharos of God, 
The abode of His light? 



2. 

Truth or her semblance, 
God's face or a fume, 

Be it help or betrayal, 
I whirl to my doom ; 
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But with Hope rearisen, 

The sun in her crest, 
I will strive till all strength 

Shall have died in my breast. 
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XI. 
THE GAIN. 

I. 

^7^ HIS I have won 

-/ By the battle my spirit, 

In darkness begun, 

Hath fought, this inherit 
From pain that is over, 

From doubts that are dead. 
As, elate, I recover 

With livelier tread 
The ridges all golden 

With dawn-light of Hope, 
With the beams that embolden 

My bosom to cope 
To the end with the foes 

That assail as I climb 
Through the rocks and the snows 

To the snow-peak sublime — 
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2. 
Courage and strength, 

And the promise of splendour 
Afar, — that at length 

Fate's grasp will surrender 
To him that will grapple 

With Death and with Night 
The fountains that dapple 

The cloudlands with light ; 
A joy in overthrowing 

A spectral despair ; 
And a valour still growing, 

A longing to dare, 
Where no mortal hath trod, 

Through the hail and the fire, 
Any path toward the God 

To whose heights I aspire. 
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XII. 
THE TRANSCENDENT. 

I. 

I FOLLOW Matter in her myriad forms, 
From this my body — flesh, bone, sinew, vein, 
Heart, eye, and ear, and arm, and cellular 
brain, — 
Downward through beast and reptile, through the 

swarms 
Of bird, fly, worm, through all but viewless shapes 
Of all but lifeless sentiencies ; tree, grass, 
Rock, dust j and upward, wondering, pass 
Through vaster aggregates, — the peaks, the capes, 
Rivers, and oceans, continents, the world. 
The multitudinous worlds in aether whirled, 
Systems on systems crowding space on space ; 
And to her utmost germ essay to trace 
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Her gradual evolution ; till I fall 
Helpless before a barrier in my way 
That holds the Secret hid from thought and day, 

Crying, " O, where the Source, the Source of all ? " 

2. 

I follow Motion in her myriad modes, 

From my foot's planting, from the measured beat 
Of the heart's blood, from Thought's irradiance 
fleet. 

Downward through all her subtle tortuous roads 

Of onset or recession — falling fruit, 

Or rolling billow, breeze, or hurrying sail. 
Wheel, wing, or fin; and upward, wondering, 
scale 

Through orbits huge of stars that swirl or shoot. 

Through journeys vast of vibratory light. 

Through eddy of atoms baffling mortal sight ; 

And for the far, impelling touch I grope 

Blindly with senseless hand, in weary hope 

To grasp her first of being ; till I fall 
Helpless before a barrier in my way 
That holds the Secret hid from thought and day, 

Crying, "O, where the Source, the Source of all?" 
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I follow Life through phases numberless, 
Up from the living threadlet in the dew, 
Through mole, or serpent, bird of iris-hue, 

Lithe leopard of the cane-brake, shapes that press 

The desert sand or skim the daisied turf. 
To him who cozens Nature of her spells, 
And moulds anew the world wherein he dwells, — 

Bridler of lightning, tamer of the surf; 

And onward, visioning yet nobler births 

Of possible being in sublimer earths ; 

And, the dread void of Time with aching brain 

Traversing in mine awe, I seek in vain 

Her first and faint pulsation ; till I fall 
Helpless before a barrier in my way 
That holds the Secret hid from thought and day, 

Crying, " O, where the Source, the Source of all?" 



I follow Consciousness through her degrees 
Of depth, of strength, on from the animal-leaf 
That, shrinking, clasps the oozy ocean-reef, 

Through all strange lives that haunt the woods and 



seas; 
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Upward to that whereby I know myself 
Man, subtlest formed and most miraculous 
Of Earth's possessions ; proud, adventurous, 
I turn the mind upon the mind, and delve 
Deep in the dark recesses of dim thought, 
Testing her essence ; in thick labyrinths caught, 
Musing and meditating ; sad, perplext ; 
By knotted convolutions wearied, vext, 
Thwarted, and agonized ; until I fall 
Helpless before a barrier in my way 
That holds the Secret hid from thought and day, 
Crying, " O, where the Source, the Source of all ? " 

5- 
Hand with the brain cooperant, eye to light, 

Ear to the wind's impressure, babe to breast. 

Bird's brooding to the life within the nest. 

Air to the blood's nutrition, plume to flight, 

Fact to the need adjusted everywhere, 

I follow through the intricate Universe, 

On through the earth which is my being's nurse 

Up to the zones on zones of heaven that bear 

Within their sweep the circling galaxies 

Law-borne athwart the wide setherial seas ; 
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Wheel upon wheel, plan, fitness, fair Design, 

I follow, tracing still a fading line 

That fails my sight in vapour ; till I fall 
Helpless before a barrier in my way 
That holds the Secret hid from thought and day, 

Crying, **0, where the Source, the Source of all?" 

6. 

O, to that Source, the Dread, the Unknowable, — 
O'erwhelming in its darkness and its might. 
Fountain of being, Power Infinite, 
Fate, swaying, for what end no thought can tell. 
All that Hath Been, or Is, or Is To Be, 
Or May Be in the deeps I shall not sound, 
In this poor fragile brain's contracted round 
Not picturable — Strange Immensity, 
" I Am," The First and Last, — I turn my face 
In terror and in hope from this dim place 
Of fleeting life, believing, as the blind. 
Who hears the leafy murmur of the wind 
Or the wave's warble, dreams in simple trust 

Of viewless forest or of mystic sea ; 
And to the Vision vague, because I must, 
I lift faint hands and bow the trembling knee. 
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XIII. 
ILLUSION. 

AS on a day of showers each vale and height 
Far off and nigh appears, in sun or gloom 
Advancing or receding, — now to fume 
Faded behind the rainbow's living light, 
And now so close and palpable and bright 
The hand will stretch itself to touch its bloom 
Of golden gorse or larch's emerald plume ; 
Even so illusive all things in man's sight. 
O, in this vortex of uncertainties 

Why doubt a wise fair purpose guiding all, 
And choose, 'mid many, but the darkest 
dream ? 
If all the mind may see, or deems it sees, 
Be but phantasmal, past life's girdling wall 
With what sweet largess may not Nature teem ? 



iT.YZ Zy THE n 



XIV. 
ATTRIBUTES. 



'IT'* H.VT <r..ire. Thzi s^nblance, what caparison 
^ • Ani jLTTDOcry of attributes, what force, 

Wlm essesce, or what soul, to that dim Source 
\ji All siill be irspcied? — How begun 
And whiuier rending, in what race to run, 
Wlia: aim impelling in what measured course, 
\\lu: purpose the Dread Heart in gloom may 
nurse. 
What fate portentous fold in star or sun, 
I know not nor can know. These senses frail, 
Blind, narrowing, with their broken images, 
False lights, of Truth, being all whereby I learn, 
I can but feel It />, and, feeling, quail. 
And in my spirit's abject feebleness 

Believe but as my blindness may discern. 
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XV. 
THE ULTIMATE. 

I. 

HERE, in wildering light and darkness, suns 
and suns around me wheeling, 
Borne afar, I know not whither, I, in lonely agony 

kneeling, 
Bow before an awful Presence, lift my voice in a 
wild appealing, , 

Cry for help to That which holds the myriad orbs 
in Its mystic sway. 
That which heaves the deep in tempest, sets the 

winds in the woodland roaring. 
Rocks the leafless wintry branches, swells the 

mountain-cataract pouring 
White with spray adown the precipice 'mid the 
alpine eagles soaring, 
That which rolls the echoing thunder, Which the 
skies and the earth obey. 
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2. 

Well of life and joy adorable, Fount of colour and 

light and splendour, 
All the tremulous nerve's vibrations, warmth of 

passionate loves or tender. 
All the ravishment the beauty and the grandeur of 

Earth engender. 
Mind, or Mine, for ever pouring out Thy wealth 

of world on world. 
Founder, Fashioner, dread Artificer, Sovran Lord 

in darkness dwelling. 
Flashing beams of endless being from Thy hidden 
*^ heart outwelling. 

Far on wings of light thy multitudinous stars in 

speed compelling, 
Infinite system after system in an eddy of systems 

whirled. 



3- 
What Thou art, or whence arisen, what the robes 

or form Thou wearest. 

What the doom of earth and sun wherewith Thy 

lavish life thou sharest. 
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Wherefore Thou across the deeps of time the 

weight of Nature bearest, 
How may I, a mote, in bhndness and in utter 

nothingness know ? 
Only feel I, as I feel the wave, the tree, the 

tremulous grasses, 
As I scent the sweets of morning, touch the stubborn 

mountains' masses, 
That Thou art and that Thy might the range of 

mortal thought surpasses, 
While Thy life's impetuous pulsing throbs 

around, above, below. 
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XVI. 
THE GREATER GOD. 

I. 

PROUD among men ; but round me is a Power 
Before the very hint whereof I cower. 

2. 

What though I know not whence It is, or where 
Throned, and Its form nor height nor depth declare, 

3- 
Yet from Design, Will, Being unconfined, 

My mind conceiving cannot sever Mind. 

4. 
From Boundless Might whereon in pain I brood 

I cannot sever faith in Boundless Good. 

5- 
Mind, then, Eterne and Goodness Infinite 

I worship in the thickness of my night. 
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6. 
But O, how far above my childhood's dream 
Towers now the vision of that Life Supreme ! 

7. 
In how much deeper reverence I frame 

With trembling hand the letters of His name ! 

8. 
With what abiding fear I bend the knee 
Before the wonder of His mystery ! 

9- 
How timidly beneath His veiled throne 

My heart in wordless anguish makes its moan ! 

10. 
My very thought wherein His being is drest 
Strikes like the hand of Death upon my breast. 
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XVII. ' 

THE NAME. 

I. 

WHERE'ER Thou art, or far or near 
(And what are near and far, since space 
And time are relative? The mere 
False mask of Truth and not her face), 

■ 2. 

I need some clear familiar word 
To draw Thee to the heart, the mind ; 

So call Thee " Father," " Maker," ** Lord," 
And rest in homely phrases find. 

Although I know how poor the name 
To clothe the thought beyond my grasp. 

How other than Thou art, how tame, 
How infantile, the shape I clasp. 
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XVIII. 
"THE FATHER." 

I. 

IF it were only a dream, 
Were it not good to cherish, 
Seeing to lose its beam 

Is in despair to perish — 
Maker and Father and Friend, 

Yearning in pity to guide me, 
Leading me on to the end. 

Ever in love beside me, 
Never in storm or gloom 

Deaf to a cry of sorrow, 
Kindling beyond the tomb 

Light of an endless morrow ? 

2. 

Yea, if 't were only a dream. 
Better it were* to clasp it, 
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Brood on it until it seem 

Real as the lives that grasp it. 
Helpless, feeble, and lost, 

Groping in Wisdom's traces. 
Whirled like a leaf, and tost 

Out in the awful spaces, — 
O, how the heart betrayed 

Bounds, into life upleaping, 
Trusting that He who made 

Watch over all is keeping ! 
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A 



XIX. 

LOVE'S SYMBOLS. 

I. 
Y, and I, too, feel as you feel, oft, as o'er the 
world I wander 
All alone amid the sunbeams, when, on turning, lo, 

out yonder 
Nature's affluence of sweetness, in the summer's 

light unfolding. 
Bursts resplendent on my sight, and I am thrilled 

with joy, beholding 
Woods or mountains, lake or ocean, loveliest tints 

and shadows blending — 
Feel, as you feel, in my bosom rise a gratitude 

unending. 
Thanks to Him, the Lord and Father, who hath 

fashioned all that beauty. 
Thanks, and tears of love, a tide of praise and 
prayer — spontaneous duty. 

u 
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2. 

Hope with me that all we love so, Nature's gorgeous 

life and motion, 
Fairy wonder, wealth of worlds amid the shoreless 

skyey ocean. 
All creation's gift we lean to, toward the mighty 

'* Maker " yearning. 
Half reveals His mystic mind, with boons of bliss 

our love returning — 
vSymbol vast of vaster power, a richer beauty, 

ampler being, 
Life that shall be when this vesture slips and 

mingles with it, freeing 
That within, the deathless Spirit, thine and mine, 

in deep adoring 
P>om the False wherewith it struggles to the True, 

triumphant, soaring. 
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XX. 
THE UNIVERSAL GOD. 



I. 



FORASMUCH as all men worship, bow the 
head or bend the knee 
Toward a Fate, a Power, a Maker, whom they feel 

yet cannot see, 
Source of life and life's Destroyer, Mystery in 
Mystery ; 



2. 

Forasmuch as all the winds and all the seas in wild 

acclaim, 
All the worlds from outer darkness eddying into 

light and flame, 
Roar with rumour of His glory, clang the syllables 

of His name ; 
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3- 
Forasmuch as heart and fancy throb with love or 

cower in fear 

Stirred with tremor of His motions, by his shadow- 
ing shield or spear, 

And rebelling or denying every leaf of life is sear ; 

4- 
Forasmuch as they who love, and lean in love 

upon His breast, 
Reap the richer bliss of being, drink the dews of 

a deeper rest, 
Rise renewed in soul and sinew, greeting life with 

a keener zest ; 

5- 
I will seek Him 'mid the darkness, search His 

prints in the shifting sands, 
Kneel beside His feet invisible, crave the touch of 

His viewless hands. 
Trust His love, proclaim His spliendour trumpet- 

tongued in the listless lands. 
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XXI. 
MAN AND GOD. 

I. 

YES, round the earth in every clime 
Behold how man is bent in prayer ! 
Unwarped by race, unchanged by time, 
He yearns in worship everywhere. 

2. 
Before a lightless altar laid, 

With baffled longings of the blind, 
In darkness clothed, by death dismayed. 

He hungers for a Guardian Mind. 

3- 
To fairer life his soul aspires, 

He rends his nature's tangling mesh. 

He battles with his base desires. 

He loathes the brute within his flesh. 
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4- 
He breaks for Heaven his dearest bond, 

His life in self-negation jdelds ; 

His credence in the good beyond 

Makes sweet the toil of earthly fields. 

5. . " 
Shall all his hope, his holier love, 

His strife with self, his will to rise, 

But poor and senseless dallying prove, 

The fruit of cruel Fancy's lies? 
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XXII. 
THE IMMEASURABLE. 

HOW oft when men in lifeless phrase exclaim, 
" Lo there the hand of God ! " or, with 
pretence 
Of awe, ** Behold the ways of Providence ! **, 
My soul recoils as if in pride or shame, 
Mistrustful of the notion or the name, 
And rises all at once in arms to fence 
With that which late overmastered reverence 
And doubt in dens of darkness overcame ! 
Ah, not from unbelief in Him who reigns 
The rancour springs, but rather that so vast 
The vision of His new-found majesty 
Spreads, ever-broadening over boundless plains 
And starry spaces, that the words that cast 
Hid^ape in speech seem fruitless mockery. 
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XXIII. 
SYSTEMS OF BELIEF. 

TOO wide, too wide this daedal Universe 
To close its various Truth in dogma prim, 
Brief axiom, article concise and slim, 
Philosophies or systems curt and terse, — 
Light coinage to be stowed in every purse ; 
Its life too strong, stupendous, weird, and dim. 
To fold for every mouth in phrases trim 
Or rhymelets for the lip of babe or nurse. 
I seek not in a word its Truth to tell. 
Or clasp its meaning in some casket neat. 
Nor brag that I have guessed its rede aright ; 
Nay, only at each fitful gleam I spell. 
Straining, faint characters that flame and fleet 
Athwart its walls of gloom and wastes of night. 
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XXIV. 
TO WALK WITH GOD. 

I. 

TO walk with God ! — To feel no more alone 
Amid the Vast wherein I breathed in fear ; 
To cry for help no more nor utter moan, 

So sure that He who made and guides is near ; 
Whether the tempest drive against my face 

Or Summer's lavish blossom strew my way, 
To miss His presence not in any place 
By night or day, — 

2. 

How sweet it is 1 How different from my lot 
Through those long years of doubt and grief and 
pain, 
Of love that looked for love and found it not. 
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Of thought that climbed for light and climbed 
in vain ! 
How different from the dread perplexity 

Wherein with trembling feet the waste I trod, 
Not knowing when the bolt might fall on me 
Of Fate or God ! 



3- 
How sweet it is, not holding now the creed 

Which dwarfs the Maker to His creature's 

height, 

Or to His hand imputes a baffled deed, 

Or doubts the certain victory of His might, 

Or falters in allegiance to His love, 

To cast away all fear of hovering doom. 

And onward, trustful of His mercy, move, 

In sun or gloom ! 



4- 
To walk with God ! To drink with fearless heart 

The beauty and the marvel of His earth. 

To dote upon the wings that round me dart, 

To revel in the summer's reinless mirth 
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Or bear with patient breast the winter's woe, 

And shrink not from misfortune's bitterest breath, 
Still trusting Good through every throb and throe 
Of life or death ! 
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XXV. 

PROTECTED. 

I. 

ACROSS Thy world of awe I wander blind, 
I wis not whither, through what dangerous 
ways, 
But on my face I feel the rain and wind, 

And far beneath me roar the great sea-bays. 
And thunders crash around me, and the skies 

Empty themselves of lightnings, and I know 
Death crouches near hid from my helpless eyes ; 
Yet, guarded by Thy hand, I front the fiercest 
blow. 

Sheer break the gulfs, and yawn, to left and right, 
And threadlike hangs my crumbling path 
between ; 
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Floods rage, and tempests rip the clouds, and 
night 
Looms from the shattered crags whereo'er I 
lean; 
Yet, trustful, in Faith's panoply arrayed, 

Cheered by Thy voice and by Thine arm up- 
held, 
I plant my feet in darkness undismayed. 
All darkness from my soul by Thy clear breath 
dispelled. 
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XXVI. 
TRUST. 

I. 

AH, the peace of knowing 
I, who suffer here, 
Sport of forces warring round me, 

Need not fear ! 
What though, thicker growing, 
Night and death confound me, 
Still my God is near. 

2. 

Lone, by men unfriended. 

Naked, shelterless, 
What though round me storms are raging. 

Foes distress, 
See, His arms extended 
Fold me, grief assuaging 

In His love's caress. 
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XXVII. 
THE THUNDERS OF THE LAW. 

I. 

NOT out of Sinai only is thundered the Law ; 
By the terrors of death, 
In the storm of her breath, 
Nature from earth and from heaven Man's spirit 
with awe 
Strikes in its fierce promulgation. 
Sin with the brand of her lightnings distinct in his 
sight 
She hath scorched, she hath scored ; 
With the edge of her sword 
Severed the Good from the Evil, the Wrong from 
the Right, 
Stem in the Word's revelation. 
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2. 

Break but a link in the chain she hath wrought for 
thy bound, 
In thy lust, in thy pride. 
To defy, to deride, 
Straight with her legions of forces thy feet are en- 
wound. 
Strong for thy swift overthrowing, — 
Torture — the plagues of the body, the pangs of the 
mind, ' 
The remorse and the care 
Of the spirit, despair, 
Sorrows that surge into madness and furies that 
blind, 
Ruin from ruin outgrowing. 

3- 
Who that her decalogue tramples but reaps for 

reward 
In the flesh, in the soul. 
Death, failure, and dole, 
Wreck of his peace, all the beauty that nourisheth 

marred, 
Torn from its branches and scattered ; 
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All that was loveliest turned into loathsomeness, 
joy 
Driven out from the breast, 
Life's sea from its rest 
Heaved in the scourge of the whirlwinds that break 
and destroy, 
Order and harmony shattered. 



Out from the Power that sways him, in earthquake 
and flame. 
To the spirit of Man 
With a blessing or ban 
Thunders with storm of her voices her code in His 
name, 
God whom the eye may behold not, 
God in the veil of His light and His glory with- 
drawn. 
Who around and above. 
In His might, in His love, 
/jr, whom the floods and the sky and the night and 
the dawn 
Declare, but unfold not. 
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XXVIII. 
GOD^S LOVE. 

I. 

THOU hast moulded the beauty of Earth and 
made us to crave its beauty, 
Fashioned the wonders of heaven and shadowed 
our hearts with awe ; 
With terror and joy thou leadest our souls in the 
ways of duty ; 
The earth and the heaven are the tables that 
flame with the light of Thy Law. 

2. 

Out of the beauty Thou formest the voice of Thy 
love entreateth, 
Soft in the whisper of winds in the leaves of the 
woods of Spring, 
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Sweet in the tender breath of the flower of the field 
that greeteth 
Gaily at early morn the traveller wandering. 

3. 
Out of the ravage of Nature the voice of Thine 

anger speaketh, 

Loud in the roar of the tempest that lashes the 
lawn and lea, 
Fierce in the manifold wounds that Pain on his 
victims wreaketh, 

Crash of the forest in ruin, and wreck of the ruth- 
less sea. 

4- 
Spirit, whose power inscrutable frameth my being 

and keepeth. 
Here in the warmth of the day, 'mid the waving 

of meadow and wood. 
Love, love, love in my heart to Thy tokens of love 

upleapeth, 
Love with its faith in Thy love and its hope of 

a limitless Good. 
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XXIX. 

CLOUD-SHADOWS. 

I. 

CLOUD-SHADOWS fly over the valley- 
Shadow and gleam, shadow and gleam • 
No gleam in the heart without shadow — 

Shadow and gleam ; 
And the sun-glimmer lies in the grasses, 

And brightens the kingcup's gold, 
And shivers away, to vanish 
In gloom and cold. 

2. 

Sun-glimmers fly over the ocean — 

Glimmer and shade, glimmer and shade ; 

No shade in the heart without glimmer- 
Glimmer and shade ; 
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And the cloud-shadow lies on the ripples, 
And darkens the seabird's white, 

And quivers away, to vanish 
In warmth and light 
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XXX. 

THE DARK AND THE LIGHT. 

I. 

ZONES of the winter 
And zones of the springy 
Life and the world 

And the burthen they bring. 
Season and season, 

The bloom and the blight, 
The good and the evil, 
The dark and the light. 

2. 

Dashed with the shadow 

Or dazed with the sun, 
In grief or in gladness, 

The race must be run, — 
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In the sweetness of love, 

In the friendship bettayed, 
The joy of attainment, 

The triumph delayed. 

3- 
Take them, O soul, 

As they come, as they pass. 
Snowdrift or rainfall, 

The rocks or the grass. 
Change upon change 

As the day upon night, 
The good and the evil, 

The dark and the light ! 
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XXXI. 
MAN'S INIQUITY. 

WHEN I behold the horrors of this earth; 
The hellish deeds that men have heart to 
do; 
The triumph of the meaner craftier crew ; 
The abasement of the life of noblest worth ; 
The drunkard's grime ; the tyrant's fiendish mirth ; 
Inventive Vice with vileness ever new ; 
Black midnight murder ; butcheries of the stew ; 
The adulterer's bed ; the blood upon the hearth ; 
Then cries my soul to God in curbless ire, 

" Stay not Thy hand in vengeance ! Let the sword 
Fall on us, all Thy wrath in ruin sweep ; 
Deluge the world with flood or scorch with fire ; 
Wave, Heaven, Thy wand of doom, and at a word 
Roll the foul wreck into the formless deep ! " 
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XXXII. 
MAN'S FRAILTY. 

BUT when again I muse upon man's lot ; 
With what poor means into his world he 's 
born ; 
How feeble and how lame and how forlorn 
He fumbles for the light and finds it not ; 
His faculties in ripening how they rot ; 
How impotent his brain to guide or warn ; 
How Fate his very virtue gives to scorn ; 
What powers in ambush for his downfall plot ; 
Then unto Heaven in piteous prayer I cry, 

** Meet out Thy judgments, Lord, with gentle hand, 
And pity him whose birth-flaw weakness is ! 
For what are we whom Fate and Death defy ? 
Too frail to gauge the forces we withstand, 
Too blind to recognize the rod we kiss ! " 
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XXXIII. 

THE FALSE AND TRUE WITHIN 

THE LIFE. 

I. 

QUICK as the taunt that smote his ear 
He snatched his poniard from its sheath^ 
A flash, and he he held so dear 
Had dropt before his feet in death ; 

2. 

But, ere the hand had struck, he threw 

The knife in fiercer hate away, 
And, sobbing, to his bosom drew 

The friend whom it was raised to slay. 

3- 
For which the triumph, which the fall, — 

The False or True within his life ? 

True Self or False Self, which was thrall 

And which was master in the strife ? — 
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4. 
Ah, who save He who planned can say 

When Soul or Bod/s frenzy wins 

In fight, and who but He shall weigh 

The world's obstructions with its sins? 
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XXXIV. 
JUDGMENT. 



I. 



HIGHEST Might and Right, shall That forgive 
not 
Wrongs to me which I have nigh forgotten, 
Done by men in years afar, who live not 

Save as fictions — one with earth and rotten ? — 



2. 

Twenty years ago or more 

Lived a man I learned to know 
Lay in wait beside our door. 

Glided cat-like to and fro. 
Prowled for secrets, wrought by stealth 

Many an ill to me and mine, 
Barred our house from honour, wealth, 

Blotted, slurred our storied line. 
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3- 
He, a shadow across our hearth, 

Dreaded, hated, cursed, and shunned, 
How he darkened hope and mirth. 

Left our forces maimed and stunned ! 
I, a child, their latest born. 

Close beside my parents stood. 
Fleered at him in fiery scorn 

For the ills he wrought our brood. 

4- 
How I loathed him ! . . . Ay, but note 

What revulsion came at last ! 
Keen remorse my bosom smote. 

All condoned was all the past. 
Ah, poor wretch ! For evils done 

Full forgiveness found he now. 
Over anger conquest won, 

Pressed the frown from every brow. 

5- 
One fair morning through the town 

Flashed the news, — ** The man is dead ! " — 

Overboard he 'd leaped, and down 

Fifty fathoms sunk like lead, 
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Dropt feet-foremost all his length, 

Plomb, with shotted boots, they said ; 

Stern in resolution's strength. 
Found at once his oozy bed I 

6. 

Wherefore? False to truth and trust. 

Public gold his greed had grasped. 
Front the law or die he must ; 

So the darker doom he clasped ; 
Risked, to 'scape a life's disgrace. 

Limitless uncertainty, 
Fled the scowl of men, to face 

Quenchless Hell, if Hell should be. 



Vanished with his hated form 

All the hate his sins awoke. 
From the rage of any storm. 

Bleak misfortune's faintest stroke, 
I who loathed him, I he wronged, 

Gladly now the wretch would save. 
In my pity how I longed 

Just to tell him I forgave ! 
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8. 
Months and months the glad blue sea 

Horror heaved from every wave j 
Gone its mirthful melody ; 

All its gulfs but one grim grave I 
O'er its billows darkly-wreathed 

Muffled burial-knollings rang ; 
Death in all its odours breathed, 

^ Death " its voices sang and sang. 



Now what matters ? Faint as mist 

Fade the doleful years away. 
O'er the sea's beach ripple-kist 

Wander I the livelong day, 
Revel in the keen sea-breeze, 

Sniff the balm ofr^ef and sand. 
Bend to heed its harmonies, 

Sip the brine from curved hand ; 



10. 

Think no more of that dread Shape 
Tangled 'mid its caverns cold 
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Than of wings that o'er some cape 
Darkened once the gorse*s gold 

Years and years and years ago. . . . 

What ! Shall He whose throne 's the sky 

Prove a more remorseless foe, 
Hoard a fiercer hate, than / 1 
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XXXV. 
GOOD PREPONDERANT. 

I. 

SOAR up above thy narrow lea, 
My soul, and lo, the world, how fail 
With varied hues of land and sea, 
And in the wings what nimble air ! 

2. 
Though barren is thy bitter field. 

And bound about with shadowy walls 
What gold the slopes of harvest yield, 

What purple o'er the vineyards falls ! 

3- 
Not wholly wrapped in wintry gloom 

Nor wholly swathed in light we lie, 

But here the bareness, here the bloom 

And over all the changeful sky. 

Y 
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4. 
If Good be but coequal mate 

With 111, then dies the joyless creed 

That boasts the black decrees of Hate, 

And Death descries in every seed. 

5- 
But what if Good which is not less 

Be yet the larger of the twain ? — 

Behold Earth's wealth of loveliness, 

And smile upon thine hour of pain. 
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XXXVI. 
PHANTASMAL LIFE. 

I. 

AT night 'mid throes of suffering 
Who knows not how, in will's despite, 
Some Spectre to the brain will cling, 
Abide, and haunt the sealed sight. 
And still will cling as if in hate. 

Nor leave the weary sense at rest. 
But now contract and now dilate. 
With terrors to the fevered breast ; 

2. 

How Pain in darkness, too, will grow, 
And overbear the battling mind, 

And throb through every nerve, and glow 
Like flame in every fibre twined. 
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Because the brain its gauge has lost 
Of great and small, confused with dark, 

And all the helm 's awry, and tost 
On rolling seas the helpless bark ; 



But how, when o'er the reddening skies 

Upshoot the silver spears of morn, 
The ghastly Vision fades and flies, 

The dwindling Pain is easier borne, 
And, righting in its hour of peace, 

The mind assumes its healthier reign. 
And sees, or thinks indeed it sees. 

The seeming truth and falsehood plain ? 

4. 
So, may not all I deem the truth 

Of fretful Life, — the pangs, the woe. 
The doubts, the clouded dreams of youth, 

The shame, the fear, — be but a show 
Of phantom ills — a night of dole 

The Sun of Death shall sweep away, 
A transient torture of the soul 

That, dying, wakes in clearer day ? 
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XXXVII. 
THE HEREAFTER. 

AY, so ! With even this night-environed brain, 
How easy 't is of happier realms to dream. 
Whereon a milder, steadier sun might beam. 
And fall in fainter showers a softer rain ; 
A world of Virtues never armed in vain, 
Of Faith not guiding with a fitful gleam, 
Where true not false and false not true might seem. 
And nothing fair grow faint with Folly's bane ! — 
Ah, yes, my heart, trust well a lovelier Land, 
Where foe shall foe made friend through know- 
ledge greet. 
The slave his master clothed with mercy hail. 
The victim clasp his murderer's cleansed hand, 
Forgotten woes in Wisdom's morning fleet. 
Earth's chaos vanish with the lifted veil ! 
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XXXVIII. 
A LOST GUIDE. 

I. 

HE is gone who sang before us, 
Charmed our Reasons, man and woman, 
Held that God was leaning o'er us, 
All was well with all things human. 

2. 

He is gone ; and we who linger 

Hear no more the voice that pleaded, 

Miss that hand with Hfted finger 
Pointing toward the God we needed. 

Gone the guide, and with him faded 
All the joy and light that filled us ; 

His the dream, the love that made it ; 
His, not ours, the hope that thrilled us. 
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XXXIX. 
THE DEAD POET. 

I. 

I CANNOT work for thinking now 
Of that bright eye and massive brow 

So lately passed away in death — 
Our brave strong Poet's watchful eye, 
His brow so weighted, broad, and high, 

With such a royal mind beneath ; 
I can do nought but think of him, 
And sigh ; life's roads are all so dim 

And cheerless now that nowhere falls 
His buoyant step in any place, 
And never beams that radiant face 

Amid our clouded festivals. 

I read the lines, beloved of old, 
Wherein the heart so strong and bold 
Throbs out its raptures and its hope. 
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Till tears make dim my sight and stay 
My voice's utterance; then I lay 

The book down, for I cannot cope 
With all the sickness and despair, 
The burthen, ah ! too huge to bear. 

That comes with musing on the close 
Of such a life of joy and love 
And hope, that less than shadows prove 

When out Time's lip the taper blows. 
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XL. 
THE POETS VISION. 

I. 

DEAR Poet, who art passed from me away 
Into the lampless darkness, leaving me 
Forlorn amid the riches of our Earth 
Thou lovedst so through all thy fervent day, 
Are thy strong love, thy passionate ecstasy. 
The unbounded freedom of thy blameless 
mirth. 
Thy lyric ardours, dead with thy decay ? 

2. 

We loved all beauty better for thy love. 
All marvels of the mountains and the sea. 
Thy rapture was contagious. O'er the deep 
We roamed, we sailed by many an island-cove, 
Revelling in thy blithe lute's melody ; 

We stood with thee upon the deathward 
steep, 
And yearned with thee beyond its verge to rove. 
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3- 
Though nothing now but utter darkness cloy 

Thy sightless eyes, and bliss hath found an end, 

Wisely thy life in Love and Hope was spent, 

Still drinking from Earth's springs thy natural joy. 

And surely not all vainly didst thou blend 

Thy music with the woodland's merriment, 

Thy paradise was not an idle toy I 
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XLI. 
THE LIGHT-BEARER. 

I. 

POET, with senses more delicate, passion more 
potent than ours. 
Rise, and illumine our lives ; as the sun in the 

vanishing showers 
Kindles the larch into flame and the broom into 

gaudier gold. 
Shine on us, waking the grasses and breaking the 
bud from its fold. 

Thou, when our hearts are as dead in their frost as 

the winter's clay, 
Breathe on us, warm as the wind of the Souih in 

the meadows at play; 
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Come with the whisper of lands lying far in the 

sunnier seas, 
Laden with splendour of summer, and tender as 

dew on the trees. 



Fair is the world, and the wonder of Nature a boon 

without ^nd ; 
Ay, but our senses are jaded, our spirits are prone 

on the ground ; 
Wonder and beauty are throbbing around us by 

day and by night ; 
We are but creeping in dust or but sleeping and 

hid from the light. 



Quicken us, thou, with thy fervours; awaken, unveil 

in our eyes 
Exquisite lustres that baffle us, fugitive tints of the 

skies ; 
Give us to drink of the joy of the woods and the 

mirth of the waves ; 
Cheer us, and lighten our vision, and brighten with 

hope that saves. 
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XLII. 
TRUE POET AND FALSE. 

I. 

DOES Earth not forge the waking eye 
Amid her sunbeams sights enow 
Of pain and sin, but sleep must vie 

With watching, and the pillowed brow 
Be racked a-nights with visions fell, 

The ghastlier phantasms of the brain, 
Confusions of the nether hell, 
The swarms of Thought in endless train ? 

2. 

Do sleep and watching not suffice 
With sights and dreams of ill to maim 

The heart depressed with griefs and vice, 
And bend it from its loftier aim, 

But thou, the poet, strong to save. 
To fire with hope, to conquer fear, 
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Must picture fouler sins and rave 
Thy viler fancies in the ear ? 

3- 
Since nothing from thy heart proceeds 

But fuel for the world's distress, 
Shrink *mid the offal and the weeds, 

And shrivel in thy littleness. 
But rise, O nobler soul, and sing 

The promise of a fairer day ; 
Strike all the chords of hope, and fling 

The hollower-sounding shell away. 
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XLIII. 
THE POETS CLAIM. 

I. 

GIVE the Poet leisure, 
Give the Poet peace. 
God hath made him yours, to treasure 
Light and love in endless measure, 

All your joys increase, 
Gathering in from east and west 
Wonder, beauty, pleasure, 
Balm for every breast. 
When the brain 's with ckre oppressed 

Soon must singing cease. 
Give the Poet leisure, 

Give him peace. 

2. 
Give the Poet glory. 

All his dues of fame, 
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Ere his head with age is hoary, 
While he yet with song and story 

Lit with passion's flame 
May your hearts exalt and cheer ; 
Crown his brows before he 
Droop, with sorrow sear. 
What are laurels on the bier 

After lives of shame ? 
Give the Poet glory, 

Yield him fame. 
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XLIV. 
THE SHOW OF THINGS. 

I. 

AT times the human surge, the throng 
Of men and women round me curled, 
The lives of pleasure, dance, and song. 
The pageant of the prosperous world, 
The pomp, the strength, the toil, the gain. 

Disturb my heart, confuse, oppress ; 
They stamp with shame upon the brain 
My impotence and littleness. 

2. 

At times, returned on weary wing 

From circlings through the vault of spaoe, 

The crowd appears so poor a thing, 
So weak, so transient, brief, and base, 

z 
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It scarce has power to move my spleen ; 

It sinks amid the seas of light; 
And I forget that it has been, 

Dazed l^y the awful Infinite. 



\ 
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XLV. 
THE VISION OF ENDLESS LIFE. 

I. 

IF I shrink from the Vision of Life, 
Am I worthy to live ? 
If fears in my bosom are rife, 

If my spirit misgive, 
At the dream of the throngs immortal. 

The seons of days that await 
At the thither side of the portal 

Of Death when I pass the gate ; 

2. 

If I quail at the thought of the years 

In the crowds of the Pure, 
Of rest in the sinless spheres 

That for ever endure ; 
If I yearn not at all to inherit 

The spirit-joys of the Just, 
What end, what doom do I merit 

But death with the worm of the dust ? 
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XLVI. 
A BURIAL. 

1. 

SORROW leaves palsied 
The arm framed for fight, 
Makes faint on the sword-hilt 
The hand that should smite ; 

2. 

The combat will rage, 

The world's work must be done, 
While I with my sorrow 

Sit drooping alone. 

3- 
I will bury my sorrow 

Deep down in the clay, 
Spread the green sods above it, 

Turn lightly away. 
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4- 
And, as soldiers march home 

From the graves of their dead 

By gay rhythmic melodies 

Cheered as they tread, 

5- 
I will back to Life's fields 

With a spirit new-clad, 
A blithe inner music 

My heart making glad. 
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XLVII. 
THE OLD LIFE AND THE NEW. 



I. 



OPAST, old Past, fair life 4nd sweet long- 
ended, 
Why backward wilt thou draw my face, and twine 
My love with that from which my feet have wended, 
And whence I would go forward nor repine ? 



2. 

Drear are these moors, and yonder, high upheaping 
Their brown bleak heads, the mountains fold my 
way, 

Yet still in sunlight is that sweet Plain sleeping, 
And thither feebly still my heart will stray* 



Farewell, alas, farewell, old life lived over ! 

I face yon track lost in the looming sky. 
Take me, dark heights, black mists that wheel and 
hover ! 

I must tramp on, or here lie down and die. 
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XLVIII. 
DUTY. 

I. 

IF the Earth be my home 
For a day, for a year, 
Be it bright, be it drear, 
O'er its breast I will roam ; 
I will taste of its sweet, 
And its evil abjure, 
And my spirit inure 
To its frost and its heat. 

2. 

I will work, nor despair, " 
For the weal of the world ; 
'Mid the thunderbolts hurled 

Out of darkness I '11 dare 
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What the voice of my soul 
Shall proclaim as the best 
To pursue without rest, 

Though I know not the goal. 
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XLIX. 
ACTION. 

I. 

LIFE, action, and vigour, 
The triumph of Will 
In a war without end — 
Still on, 'mid the rigour 

Of winter, the chill 
Of the frost and the lash of the hail and the whirl 

of the snow. 
To march, never heeding 
The gloom of the skies 
Or the tempests that rend 
The woods in their speeding. 

With a heart that defies 
In its valour the traps and the wiles of the tempter, 
the darts of the foe. 
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2. 

This will suffice me, 
To cheer and uphold 

Till the dawnlight of Death 
Shall upspring, to entice me 

With sunrise of gold 
Into lands, the ineffably fair, that will flame and 

allure, — 
Content, though I learn not 
The Last or the First, 
The Above or Beneath, — 
Borne on, to return not. 

My spirit athirst 
For the dreamland of Hope, for the joys of the 
Free, for the realms of the Pure. 
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o 



L. 
GOD'S MINISTER. 

I. 

, USE me as a tree of the wild woods 
Wherethrough Thy breath makes music in 
all moods ! 



2. 

O, use me as a wave upon the sands 

That murmurs to the touches of Thy hands ! 



I crave no more through all eternity 
Than as Thy lute to be or cease to be. 
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LI. 

PRAYER. 

I. 



(< 



WHAT boots it that thy knees in prayer 
thou bend, 
Or beat thy breast in piteous wild appeal ? 
Can prayer the Law of Nature stem suspend, 
Thy hope deflect her hurrying chariot- wheel?" 



2. 

Law ? Nature's Law ? — And this is Nature's Law, 
That, stricken by her might, I bend my brow. 

Her powers magnetic all my forces draw 

To that Dread Source to which, compelled, I bow. 

3- 

Rebellious to her Law, my soul, athirst, 

Shrivels like shrub denied its soil and dew; 
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Obedient, all its boughs in frondage burst, 
With flower and fruit and branchlet ever new. 



4. 
" To prayer what answer ? " — Only to aspire 

To Good and Fairer Life is to attain \ 

For the fair life is one with fair desire ; 

To ask is to receive, to seek to gain. 
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LII. 
PRAYER'S SOLACE. 

I. 

SINCE foes in every thicket lurk, 
And poison in the softest flower, 
Since subtlest arts of evil work 
'■ In all of good from hour to hour, 

And morning skies are swathed in gloom 
Ere day the earth with light may lave, 
i And, striking through the lifted plume, 

?• The arrow rankles ere it wave ; 

2. 

What marvel that I shrink in fear 
Before the dangers vast of Time, 

My bark to any haven steer 
That shelter shows in any clime ? — 
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Ah, if to Him whose will controls 

The worlds we might not kneel in prayer 

Or tell the secrets of our souls, 
What heart its weight of life could bear ? 
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LIU. 
PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

I. 

ONCE more with reverent steps I seek 
The dim Cathedral's vaulted pile. 
I enter. Where the lancets freak 

With iris-tints the shadowed aisle 
I sit amid their coloured beams. 

I veil my forehead. All the air 
About me filled with fervour seems, 
The incense sweet of human prayer. 

2. 

I hear the murmured monotone 

Of solemn -sounding litanies, 
The gorgeous organ's muffled moan 

And surge as of the rolling seas ; 
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I watch the maiden's eyes intent 

Upon the psalter's sacred page, 
The golden curls of childhood blent 

With silver-silken locks of age. 

3- 
The weak, the hale, the young, the old. 

The pure, the base, the false, the true, — 
I mingle with the motley fold. 

I feel my darkened soul renew 
The credence of its earlier years, 

And trembling awe, and yearning love 
That made the sunlight of its fears, 

Again my wakening pulses move. 



But chiefly turns my heart again 

In silent thought to rest and brood 
Within the little rural fane 

Where, bound in tranquil brotherhood, 
My proud and lowly neighbours kneel ; 

To hear their mingled voices rise. 
And chanted words of worship peal 

Their rapture to the summer skies. 

A A 
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5. 
There, while the lulling wings of Peace 

About my forehead lightly play 
Soft as the winds that sigh and cease 

'Mid leaves they scarce have breath to sway 
I dream of That beyond the sense 

To which the simple Faithful bow, 
More reverent for their reverence, 

And humbler for their bended brow. 

6. 

Yet not in any creed I find 

That that is Truth its dogmas teach. 

But, fitted to the weak and blind. 
The symbols of the Truth in each. 
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LIV. 
THE CROSS. 

I. 

AWEARY through the mountain solitudes 
In evening's tristful light alone I passed 
With formless sorrows burthened; and it 
seemed 
As if with Thought's ungovernable broods 
The very blue of heaven was overcast ; 
And memories of the Dead on all the breezes 

streamed ; 
And 'mid that loneliness and anguish loomed 

Once more the Vision of the Mystery, 
Chilling my weak and helmless fancy, gloomed 
With shadows of gaunt crag and spectral tree, 
And scared by Nature's vague and drear immensity. 

2. 

Friendless and lost amid the Infinite, 
Blind, frail, and ignorant, and impotent, 
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Palsied with sadness, balked in every aim, 
I crouched beneath the Terror and the Might 

That o*er me from the abyss of Nature leant, 
The Source of Endless Life without or shape or 

name. 
Like some poor hunted creature of the waste 

Beholding eager tooth and threatening spear 
Serried around him, doomed, for all his haste 

Of straining limb and all his fierce career. 
To certain death, I sank down shuddering in my 
fear. 



Then by the path-side saw I a poor Cross 
Worn by the winds and rain of wintry storms, 
And with involuntary joy I made 

Toward it, and knelt upon the mountain moss, 
And clasped it, twining both my nerveless arms 

Around its grey and mouldering beams; and, 
weeping, laid 

My face close, close against it ; and my pain 
Passed like a sudden lulling of the wind. 

And in my peace I seemed to touch again. 
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As in my childhood's troubles of the mind, 
The hand as of the Maker merciful and kind. 



4. 
Ah, who shall blame the poor weak child of man 

Who, yearning toward the God he may not see. 

Grasps thus some emblem of His tenderness, 

Holding the viewless Vast within a span. 

And easing so his spirit's agony 

With that which hath such power to soothe him 

and to bless ? 

Since all he sees is phantom of the thing 

He sees not, who shall chide him if he pray 

To God as to a Father, if he cling 

To that which in the form of Christ and clay 

Softens the blaze of Light whose naked fire 

would slay ? 
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LV. 
JESUS OF NAZARETH. 

I. 

BECAUSE amid the wintry vast 
Of worlds, the voiceless gloom of space, 
I pine for love, and learn at last 

That nowhere leans so calm a face, 
With eyes so filled with love as true 

As deep, as tender. Lord, as thine, — 
I kneel before thy cross anew, 
And hold thy manhood all divine. 

2. 

Because between the Infinite, 
The Living Awe, above, around, 

The spheres of darkness and of light. 
The waste of Nature's dread profound, 

And this poor sinking heart that bleeds 
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Within my cramped and mortal breast, 
Some human shape my weakness needs, 
Some form in homely vesture drest ; 



3- 
And through thy manhood, Lord, I hear 

And see and feel the nameless Power 
With more of trust, with less of fear, 

With love that breaks in perfect flower,- 
I seek thy silent Hill, and bow 

Once more beneath thy pitying eyes. 
And read upon thy bleeding brow 

The purport of thy sacrifice. 



4. 
Because I need in life a law 

To force my footsteps or restrain. 
My will to purer fancies draw. 

My spirit save from earthy stain, 
And in the rede thou diedst for 

The fairest dream of Earth I find,- 
The precepts of thy simple lore 

Again I clasp with reverent mind. 
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5- 
Because without the hope, the hope, 

Of wider, loftier, holier life. 
No strength have I with Wrong to cope, 

The gain were hardly worth the strife. 
And thou hast laughed the Grave to scorn. 

Hast held our passing day but small 
Beside the splendours of the morn 

That breaks beyond our cypress-wall, — 

6. 
From wild pursuit of marish gleams. 

From journeys long in lands of night, 
I greet the radiance mild that beams 

Around thy forehead's sanguine white. 
And, gazing on thy face, behold 

Thy form, transfigured, rise in air, 
And, downward slowly moving, fold 

My life, — and light is everywhere. 
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LVI. 
THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 

BREAK not the Black-Skin's idol in blind ire, 
And in the market let the Fakir stand 

Offering the gnawing sun his wasted hand, 
And let the Magian fan his mystic fire, 
And the rude Arab to the dawn suspire, 

Pressing his forehead in the desert sand, 

Nor lightly with the name of bigot brand 
Poor souls who clothe God's Mother in maid's attire. 
Have they not found the symbols that they need. 

And through them touched the Might they would 
adore ? 
But thou who hungerest for a healthier creed, 

Choose thou amid thy wisdom's ampler store 
Some vaster image, from their frailty freed, 

Some height to which thy bolder wing may soar. 
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LVII. 
THE UNCERTAINTIES. 

O, NOBLER than the fettered servitude 
Of creeds that dare not wax with wisdom's 
growth 
Or gain of knowledge, but in timid sloth 

Still cower within their habitations rude 

Reared by a rugged ignorance, is this mood 
Of fearless peace wherein I ripen, loath 
To part with any beam of light or troth, 

But spurning bonds that cripple and delude. 

Happy amid uncertainties I stand. 
With spirit undismayed, and set my face 
Undaunted toward the dense obscure of space. 

Still lifting as to God my suppliant hand, 
And on a moveless rock my faith I base 

That He will safely guide who deftly planned. 
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LVIII. 
THE SELF-RIGHTEOUS. 

I. 

POOR Soul, if that I love to thee seem folly, 
And thou hast won the knowledge of the 
wise, 
My doom might move thy pitying melancholy, 
But not that scorn and hatred in thine eyes. 

2. 
Console thee with thy wit's surpassing treasure, 

Secure in that salvation thou hast found. 
Live we, content with each his wisdom's measure, 

At peace, till each hath walked his narrow round. 
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LIX. 
THE INFINITE. 

I. 

I CARE not what dispraise my foes may pour 
In thirsting ears, what hate false loves may 
leaven ; 
My thoughts above their paltry fields will soar ; 
With face erect I front the stars of heaven. 

2. 
Poor narrow World, with all thy seas and lands, 

Thy faiths and forms and fancies hourly shifted, 
How little seems thy crust to one who stands 
With eyes toward yonder swarms of worlds 
uplifted ! 
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LX. 
MAN THE DESTROYER. 

T. 

O, NOT from Nature do we find 
The grief that smarts, the ill that stuns. 
She slays the body, but the mind 
Exults amid her myriad suns. 

2. 

From man the tortures of the soul, 
The wrong, the sin, the foul disgrace. 

The rankling sword, the fierce control 
Of passions pitiless as base. 

3- 

But purge the human heart of guile, 

The spites that thwart, the hates that blast, 
And in the light of Nature's smile 

How softly might the years be passed ! 
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LXI. 
EARTH'S BEAUTY AND SORROW. 

I. 

FOR all the beauty of Earth, the tinting 
Of sea and prairie, of leaf and flower, 
My heart with love from hour to hour 
Throbs in gratitude unstinting, 

Leaning toward the Fount of Power, 
Light and Glory, Him who sheddeth 
All the sweet that round me spreadeth. 

2. 

Alas, if not with a like thanksgiving 
My soul the sorrow of life may greet, 
I would whenever the storm I meet 

Learn to bear it lightly, living 
'Mid the shows that round me fleet 

Calm within, or, trouble-freighted. 

Fronting gloom with hope elated. 
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LXII. 
SIN. 

I. 

WHATEVER Nature's ordered beauty mars, 
Or turns her harmonies to tuneless din, 
Or from her fairest bourn her movement bars. 
That call I Sin. 

2. 

Whatever stays the heart as it aspires, 

Or stills that Voice the bosom holds within, 

Or drowns the human in the brute desires, 
That call I Sin. 



\\Tiatever in the strife of spirit with flesh 
Helps the blind flesh the battle fierce to win. 

Or drags pure Fancy downward in its mesh. 
That call I Sin. 
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Whatever tramples weakness under foot, 
Or drains the willing lives that toil and spin, 

Or plucks the virgin blossom from the root, 
That call I Sin. 

5- 
Whatever chains the freedom of the mind. 

Or checks the earnest mood with mocking grin, 

Or struggles soaring Thought with fears to bind, 

That call I Sin. 

6. 
Whatever human sorrows multiplies, 

Or wears sweet life with self-indulgence thin, 
Or clouds the star of Hope within our skies. 

That call I Sin. 
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LXIII. 
WAR WITH EVIL. 

OVERSHADOWED by the sufferings of the 
earth, 

The havoc wrought by Wrong in all things fair, 

The fears, the griefs, the shame, the pangs, the 
care. 
The spectre Sorrow darkening fitful Mirth, 
Winters of woe that follow pleasure's dearth, 

Infections poisoning the summer's air, 

The soilure of corruption everywhere, 
Prosperous Evil trampling baffled Worth ; 
I grieve with bleeding heart that wellnigh breaks, 

Struggling toward Virtue witji a wild unrest ; 

The poignance as of pity assails my breast. 
All spiritual love within me wakes. 

And I arise in triple armour drest 
To war with that which life a darkness makes. 

B B 
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LXIV. 
JOYOUS ACTIVITY. 

I. 

O, HAVING gained a light at last 
That shows thy space of life and earth 
So good to live in, forward cast 

Thy hope beyond thy narrower girth 
Of fancies, lose thy haunting care 
In action, rise and lay thy hand 
To work that may complete the purpose fair 
And rich design of Nature nobly planned. 

2. 

And sip the nectar of the world, 
And bear its sweets to sadder doors ; 

Set thou thy sails, too idly furled, 

And search the wealth of all its shores ; 
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And trust thy gladness chimes aright 

With theirs whom Death hath rendered free, 
Thy peace is one with theirs, and thy delight 
A foretaste of a fairer bliss to be. 
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LXV. 
BODY AND SPIRIT. 

STRANGE body, crowning miracle of God, 
That to my soul all truth, all beauty givest. 
Why, breathing, shall I bruise thee as a clod. 

Why mortify thy flesh while yet thou livest ? 
Close partner of my pleasures and my pain. 

That all things outward to me inward bearest, 
How shall thy losses prove my spirit's gain, 

How flourish I if thou but poorly farest? 
Thou, rather, through thy senses feed my soul, 

Letting no sweet of life in transit perish ; 
Cloy not my will that makes for Virtue's goal, 

And I the noblest of thy powers will cherish ; 
My spirit thou from sin unspotted save. 
While I thee bear untainted to the grave. 
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LXVI. 
" SATAN." 

I. 

IF that with which I fight — my deadliest foe, 
Evil, Confusion, Sin, what name they will, 
My Scourge and my Destroyer, blow on blow 
Giving, receiving, still overthrown and still 
Arising, ever struggling as I strain. 
Now under and now over, and in vain 
Trodden beneath my feet, in that long strife 
Of hands, arms, knees, wherein for purer life 
Throughout all life I agonize— assume, 
In conflict with my human body and soul. 
Semblance of him who strives with It to me 
Who strive (poor languid wrestler in the gloom), 
Until Imagination doth unroll 

A Form half human which I feel and see. 
And, seeing, feeling, hate with stronger will, — 
What marvel or what error or what ill ? 
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2. 

Small surely. — And, if seeing such a Form, 

And feeling in the Fancy that fell Weight, 
I call it " Satan," and with sterner arm 

Strike that I hate, new-nerved through deadlier 
hate. 
Who shall upbraid, who brand me weak or blind ? 
Nay, — for no phase of Truth but to the mind 
Comes clothed in alien shape, no whit its own, 
Rude counter of the True, the True unknown. 
And every shape she wears suggests a name. • . 

Down, Satan, to thy depths 1 . . And grant, O 
Thou, 
Infinite Power, who still dost frown on sin, 
To me, Thy soldier, wounded, faint, and lame. 
Thus through the world and thus my heart within 

Still with my Foe of Foes to strive as now ! 
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LXVII. 
A PRAYER. 

I. 

LORD of the Universe, lend to Thy warrior, 
might to endure, 
Force to confront with the force that impedes in its 

fury and wrath, 
Strength to resist in a strife with the strengths that 

to ruin allure, 
Leading or driving his feet that would cling to the 
holier path. 

2. 
Give him, unshaken, to stand in the swirl and the 

speed of the stream. 
Firm in the tempest of life, at the menace of pitiless 

Death, 
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Calm when the terror and scare of Thy Mysteries 

over him gleam, 
Staying the throb of the heart and the sigh of the 

faltering breath. 

Temper the pain as of fever that grows as he 

broods in his night, 
Lonely and isolate, over the Riddle of Being, — the 

fear, 
Anguish of weary perplexity, shadows of madness 

and blight, 
Turning the mind to a dungeon of torture, all 

thought to one tear. 

4. 
Give him the hope that exalteth in sorrow, that 

lightens the breast 
Laden with love of the dying, with longing to speak 

with the dead, — ■ 
Hope that restoreth the pulse of the blood, that 

hath life at its hest, 
Hope like the beam on the ocean afar from the 

beacon-tower shed. 
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5. 
Strengthen his arm to contend for The Virtuous, 

fight for The Right, 
Humbly cooperant, labour to render the fields of 

the earth 
Gardens of Peace and of Beauty a-smile in the joy 

of Thy light. 
Tending the flowers of Thy fashioning, bountiful 

birth upon birth ; 

6. 
Suffering never the thought of The Hidden to 
quench in its gloom 

Rapture of living, the glory and gladness of light 
and of day ; 

Never permitting the revel in Earth, and the bliss 

of her bloom, 
Wholly to sweep from his bosom the thought of 

The Hidden away. 
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LXVIII. 
ABOVE THE SYMBOL. 

I. 

STILL let thy mind above the symbol soar, 
Strengthening in courage, still unscared, to 
face 
The vague and nameless Power it shall not trace, 
And still without the image to adore ; 

2. 

Not cherishing a dull idolatry 

Of Truth's poor counterfeits in stone or wood, 
Yet scorning not too much the weaker mood 

That fails in love except it touch or see. 

3- 
And be thy mission gently still to lead 

Up from its sensual dream the feebler mind. 

Not shattering that wherewith its life is twined. 

But bending toward its love a loftier creed. 
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LXIX. 
FLEETING TRUTH. 

I. 

BEFORE me lies the open page, 
All Nature, bare from end to end. 
Across the text mine eye may range 

In chainless freedom, as I bend 
The sinews of the mind to clasp 
The meaning of the Mystery. 
But ah, how fleeting in the grasp 
The grains of truth it yields to me ! 

2. 
Though wonder more on wonder grows 

With every hour of labouring thought, 
A breath mine aery gathering blows 

To vapour. Vainly have I wrought. 
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The truth that seemed a steadfast beam 
Has molten into mist away. 

So frail the mind is, such a dream 
The pageants that around it play ! 
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LXX. 
UNQUESTIONING FAITH. 

I. 

HOW fair the Cottage, with its roses red 
Up to the golden thatch-eaves clustering, 
Its little flowery garden, bed on bed, 
Its apple-trees whereto the titmice cling 
With busy pecking beak and fluttered wing, 
Its sweet-brier hedges trimmed with tireless care, 

Its nectared fruitage ripening hour by hour, 
Its bloomy sweetness making all the air 
Delicious in the sun or summer shower ! 

2. 

I pause beside the pinewood-gate, and lean, 

Intent upon its Master as he bends 
To flip the gluey froth-fly from the bean, 

Or nip the rosy sucker's wandering ends, 
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Or eye the toiling bees he daily tends, 
Storing their luscious treasure for his spoil ; 

I watch him as he props the fruited bough, 
Or stoops above his spade in heavier toil, 

With cheek unscored by thought and placid 
brow ; 



And, burthened with the dream of Time and Death, 
And vexed by olden thoughts with visors new, 

I yearn for such a life of peaceful breath, 
Such labour in the sunshine and the dew. 
Such seeming-certainty of false and true, 

Life of the humble heart and healthful brain 
In ministry to Nature's daily need, 

Untroubled by Imagination's pain, 

Calm in assurance of a crumbling creed. 
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LXXI. 
LIFFS CROSSES. 

I* 

BLOW upon blow! Canst thou no respite grant, 
Stern iron Arm that strikest from the 
gloom ? 
Here, on these stormy slopes that deathward slant, 
To suffer day by day, is this my doom ? 

2, 

I thought the heavy stripes which I had borne 
Had well out- weighed the measure of my sin | 

Ay, even now my soul had ceased to mourn ; 
*^ Here," said I, ** doth my sunnier path begin ; 

3- 
" Now may I, free, the fields of peace explore, 

For hard-browed Justice hath her forfeit found " — 

And, *mid my wild exultance, lo, once more 

The deathful Gauntlet fells me to the ground ! 
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4. 
Aweary from my suffering I arise ; 

I scarce have heart to labour or aspire. 

What marvel, since my road so thwarted lies, 

Ere half my journey *s done I droop and tire ? 



N 
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A 



LXXII. 

CRIPPLED LIFE. 

I. 
SOUL that would have roamed the world's 
domains, 

Seen all, dared much, and much perchance 
achieved. 
Dungeoned in suffering, cramped with Duty's 
chains, — 
By what fair actions is its dark relieved ? 

2. 

My feats are but the hazards of the Mind, 
The pulsings of a Heart through durance tame. 

O, could my life have been as free as wind, 
That I from Fate had snatched a lordlier fame ! 



CO 
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LXXIIL 
RELAPSES. 

I. 

ART thou aweary so soon, O Soul, of thy climb- 
ing and singing, 
Weary of song and of flight, that thou droppest 
adown to the grass, — 
Thou who, in measureless faith, from the meadows 
of summer upwinging, 
Into the regions of light didst dream in thy free- 
dom to pass ? 

2. 

Is it the stress of thy climbing aloft and afar in the 
heaven 
Bends thee again from the azure delicate deeps of 
the air? 
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Is it a breath too fine, or the chills of the darkening 
even? 
Is it the quenching of life in the sorrow and 
gloom of despair ? 

3- 

Ah, is our life's elation, the speed of the spirit's 

endeavour, 
But as the flight of the lark in the warmth of 
the sun of the spring 
Yearning in blindness of joy for a height it attaineth 
not ever, 
Soaring aloft but to sink in a languor of heart 
and wing ? 
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LXXIV. 
DEATH-SHADOWS. 

I. 

NOT one of all with whom in joy I started 
On life's bright way, 
Not one of all — ^the free, the fearless-hearted — 
Is here to-day. 

2. 

From life and from its sweets and from its dangers 

All, all are gone, 
And I, scarce cared-for, 'mid a world of strangers 

Drift feebly on. 
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LXXV. 
SURVIVAL. 

I. 

1"^HE mourners home had passed ; but one, 
The dead man's grandsire, old and small, 
Climbed slow the homeward hill alone, 
The last of all the funeral ; 

2. 

And, as he watched the wintry moon 

Arise, and tottered on, he said, — 
" To save the hearse returning soon 

They might have tombed me with my dead." 
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LXXVI. 
WEARINESS. 

A LITTLE rest from thought, a little rest ! 
Pillow the tired head, Father, on Thy breast. 
Ah, let me feel, whatever my pangs may be, 
Mercy and peace I still may find in Thee ! 
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LXXVII. 
MEMORIALS. 

SHALL I, to hold still living 'mid the living 
The sweet loved names and memories of 
my dead, 
High tomb uprear or brass emblazon, giving 

My challenge to Thy ceaseless forces dread, 
O Father, — fire, frost, storm, and flood, and 
lightning- 
Time's slow strong hand that sweeps man's works 
away? 
Thy myriad coils about my faint life tightening. 
May I with Thee contend for one half day ? 
What tower that I shall build but Thou wilt shatter ? 
What dome but Thou wilt back to darkness 
thrust ? 
What mightiest pyramid my pride may flatter 
But Thou wilt trample into sand and dust ? 
Since Thou wouldst quench their fame, annul their 

praise, 
Why to my dead should I one stone upraise ? 
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LXXVIII. 
LOVE'S LANGUAGE. 

AH yes, but Thou dost pity my soul's loving, 
And, having made me. Father, weak and 
blind, 
Not all contemn these fruits of sorrow, proving 
My soul's deep love nor Death nor Time shall 
bind. 
Take all, waste all, — I building. Thou destroying. 

It is not, O my God, as if I strive. 
Thy gift of strength against Thy strength employing. 

But that no better speech can Love contrive 
Than these poor counters I to Thee surrender. 

Which, long as they endure, my love shall tell. 
While I, till I too fall, their frail defender. 

Against Thy mortal powers protect them well, — 
Even as this body which Thy wisdom gave 
I guard, though Thou hast doomed it to the grave. 
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LXXIX. 
DEVOTION TO THE DEAD. 

I. 

WITH masks of purest beaten gold, 
With torque, with armlet jewel-spread, 
In silken vesture, velvet's fold, 
With flowers on flowers, entomb thy dead; 

2. 
With all thou boldest precious, — rings, 

And glittering coin, — with gifts of worth, 
Thy richest, fairest offerings. 

Entrust them to their native earth. 

3- 

For these are tokens of thy love 

Thou leavest with their vanished clay, 
The marks that dear remembrance prove. 
So leave them. Rise ; and go thy way. 
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4- 
But come again from year to year 

As Earth her varying foliage waves, 

And lay thy wreaths, with silent tear. 

Amid the mosses of their graves ; 

S- 
And pluck the weed, and sow the flower, 

And cleanse the soilure from the stone, 

And rest thee there a transient hour. 

And muse upon the Past, alone. 
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LXXX. 
DEPRESSION. 

I. 

AH poor heart, again despairing ? 
Thus once more by Darkness cowed ? 
Must thy new-found strength and daring 
Droop with every wandering cloud ? 
Yonder, where the rivulet dances, 
Lo, how yet the sunshine glances ! 

2. 
Courage ! Forward ! What though, faring 
Down where floods and storms are loud, 
Autumn round thee rages, bearing 

Mists that earth and heaven enshroud. 
Still the valiant heart advances, 
Braving Life and all Life's chailces. 
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Ay, though Fate with scourge unsparing 
Lash thee, ay, though sorrows crowd, 
Rise, thy helm of hope yet wearing, 
Firm, alert, in suffering proud. 
Holding Danger still enhances 
Man's fleet day of deeds and trances. 
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LXXXI, 
THE DEAD AND THE LIVING. 

I. 

THESE for my choosing— 
To dwell in the tomb 
With the Buried, refusing 

To break from its gloom ; 
Ere the day is half over 

To fold me in night ; 
Or rise and recover 

Life and the light ; 
To hope my heart giving, 

Or drooping the head ; 
To live with the Living 

Or die with the Dead. 

2. 

Lo, in my mourning 
I pass from the grave. 
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To the Living returning 

To toil and to save. 
I can aid not the Sleeping ; 

They need me no more. 
All hail the waves leaping 

Over Life's shore ! 
All hail the wind's anger, 

The surf and the spray ! 
I will out through the clangour, 

To help whom I may. 
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LXXXII. 
DESPAIRS AND RAPTURES. 

I. 

ON this side darkness and on that the light, 
And here the lands a lustrous garden seem, 
And there the grass is black with winter's bite, 
And foul with human blood is every stream. 

2. 

On this side darkness and on that the light. 
And here are rippling laughters in the air, 

And there are cries of anguish from the height 
And from the flats the wailing of despair. 

3- 

On this side darkness and on that the light. 

And here are happy lives without a stain, 
And there are horrors of the furtive night, 
And pleasure dead at birth, and virtue slain. 
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4. 
On this side darkness and on that the light, 

And here are prosperous lives and peaceful 

breath, 

And there are fires of hell that blind the sight, 

And wrecks of loves, and revelries of death. 



On this side darkness and on that the light. 
And here my heart upsoars in morning mirth, 

And there it drops adown in midmost flight, 
Chilled by the vision of a joyless earth. 

6. 
O God, between the fierce extremes 

Of light and darkness, bliss and woe. 
Subdue my heart's too giddy dreams, 

Uplift it when it droopeth low. 
That I forget not those who weep. 

Nor yet reject Thy liberal joys. 
But graveward walk in hope, and keep 

My life in wisdom's equipoise ! 
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LXXXIII. 
THE UNREAL EVIL. 

I. 

O^ HELP me in the sundown still to dream 
Of the glad morning's fear-dispelling ray ; 
'Mid red leaves whirled upon the wintry stream 

Picture the emerald buds of bloomy May ; 
When Sorrow broods without one silver gleam, 
Think of the laughters of a blithesome day ! 

2. 

O, rid me of the sickness of the eye 

That darkens all things to its own false hue ; 

Help me to see amid Thy lowering sky 
The Hand that doth the earth with blossom 
strew, 

Nor mark alone thy lurid lightnings fly, 
Nor with my 111 Thy boundless Good imbue ! 

D D 
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LXXXIV. 
SUBMISSION. 

I. 

THE sky was not ever more blue than the hills 
are to-day, 
Now the white clouds that capped them are flying 

in fleeces away, 
And the sunbeams are darting now here and now 
there with the breezes at play ; 
And my heart at their beauty is brightening as 
they. 

2. 

To be wise is to linger with Nature, to love and 

obey 
Every mood of the Mother of Life, to rejoice in 

her sway. 
As she darkens the wave in its rolling or whitens 

the fringe of the spray, — 
Content to exult, or to sleep, with her clay. 
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LXXXV. 
TEMPERANCE. 

I. 

HOUR of keen joy ! Weak heart too wildly 
throbbing, 
Temper thy gladness with some dreamed-of 
sorrow, 
Lest rich To-day, his poor successor robbing. 
Spend all his own and bankrupt leave To- 
morrow. 
No tide that topmost wave-mark hath exceeded 

But strips the wider stretch of sand in shrinking ; 
And never heart that all too high hath speeded 
But doubly-lower drops in downward sinking ; 
The flying pulses fleet to fever's madness ; 
The baser fall attends the bolder daring. 
Excess in mirth but breeds extreme in sadness. 

Pause in thy hoping, so escape despairing 
That thou mayest better bear the 111 impending. 

Beat slow, my heart, sweet thought with sombre 
blending. 
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LXXXVI. 

IN EXTREME GLADNESS. 

I. 

TOO much for me the burthen of this bliss ! 
I, who so late 
Besought thee, Father, for a boon like this, 
Now sink beneath its weight. 

2. 

Thou knowest best what strength my spirit hath, 

How poor its might. 
Once more draw down the shadow on my path, 

Veil this excess of light 
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LXXXVII. 
THE MEAN. 

I. 

SINCE never cloud but feels the ray, 
And never beam but makes a shadow, 
And Autumn brings the leafs decay, 

And Spring re-gilds the wintry meadow ; 
Since surely comes the wild delight 

That drowns the memory of sorrow. 
And giddiest pleasures of the night 

Are dashed with troubles of the morrow ; 

2. 

I hold it best to stay the soul 

In each extreme of grief or gladness. 
To strive with jpy*s too fierce control, 

And shun the deep despairs of sadness ; 
And, true to Nature's law, proclaimed 

Through ebb and flow of Fortune's ocean. 
Live out my life in woe untamed. 

In weal unfooled by blind emotion. 
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LXXXVIII. 
CALM. 

RAGE rules no steed. Impatience gains no 
gleaning. 
Great deeds come only to the calm of soul. 
Curb thou thy heart, on firm rein lightly leaning, 
And guide life's chariot safely to the goal 



\ 
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LXXXIX. 
THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. 

I. 

IF thou couldst speak to me, who linger here 
Blind 'mid the light, 
On pleasure's threshold stayed by wavering fear 

In strength's despite, 
Grudging my poor heart still its natural mirth, 

Lest — (shapeless dread !) — 
God larger bliss should grant me being on Earth 

Than thee being dead ; 
Whatever thy doom afar be, joy divine 

Or heavier dole, 
Methinks I know what mandate would be thine, 

Of loftiest Soul 1 

2. 

I know that, leaning from thine aery sphere, 
Thy word would be, 
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" Arise, and cleanse thy sight of every tear, 

Thy feet set free ; 
Sorrow, too prone to visit, make not so 

Thy cloudy guest. 
Nor, when she rises up at last to go. 

Persuade to rest ; 
Delight, rare comer, drive not from thy door 

In churlish gloom, 
But bid her welcome to thy richest store. 

Thy goodliest room. 

3- 
"Ah brother," thou wouldst say, "since Earth is still 

Thy dwelling-place, 
Take all Earth's best, thy heart with beauty fill, 

Drink of God's grace ; 
Be all things strange and wonderful and fair 

Dear to thine eyes ; 
Attempt the sail less seas of Thought, and dare 

Her infinite skies ; 
Life thine, obey thy spirit's boldest moods. 

Till, victory won, 
Thou sinkest 'mid the tints of gleaming woods 

And golden sun." 
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XC. 
PEACE. 

I. 

PEACE! 
And the leaflets and ripples are murmuring, 
" Peace ! " 
And the soft wind, a-sighing, 
Muffled in grass of the meadows, 
Breathes low as the dying, 
As fleetly the shadows 
Fly over the plains of the land and the sea. 
And light, light 

Glows on the waters and glints on the tree 
And kindles the height. 

And the lark and the throstle seem never to cease 
Singing of peace. 
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2. 

Peace ! 

And a voice in my bosom is whispering, " Peace ! " 

For the battle is ended ; 

Out of the darkness around me 

A Hand is extended, 

An Arm hath enwound me. 

And over me leaneth a Face — O so fair ! — 

With love, love 

Breathed from its lips ; and the sea, and the air, 

And the rills as they rove, 

In the joy of our concord seem never to cease 

Ringing of peace. 
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XCI. 
ATTAINMENT. 

I. 

RAYS in the East, and the flashing of wheels, 
and the steeds of the morning, 
A shiver of life in the grasses, a whirring of 
plumes in the air, 
Not a menace of storm in the skies, or an iris to 
flush for a warning ! 
I arise from my languor of spirit, I shatter the 

chains of Despair. 
Spring with its gold in the leas 

And its jewels of green in the grove, 
Spring in the sleep of the seas. 

And Spring in the warbling of Love ; 
Light in my path on the mountain. 

And Light in my path on the moors, 
To entice me away to the Fountain 
Of Light, and the Life that endures ! 
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2. 

Nothing to hold me or hinder ray feet in my 
journey advancing 
On through the lawns and the bowers of the earth 
or the fields of the Dead ; 
Night from the heavens receding afar; and the 
waters are- dancing, 
Diamond flashing on diamond, lustres of silver 

and red ; 
Nothing to darken me now. 

Treading by stream or bay, 
More than a trembling bough 
Tossed by a wind at play ; 
Nothing in lonely valleys 

Ever a fear to fling, 
More than a breeze that dallies, 
A cloud, or a waving wing. 



Great is the guerdon of battle and sweet the reward 
of my mourning. 
I, who have scaled the Heights and gone down to 
the chambers of Hell, 
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Racked in the sleepless dark and hating the 
morrow's returning, 
Since Death in his mantle scared me and Doubt 

on my pathways fell, 
Light have I found, and Hope, 

And promise of peaceful years, 
And nerve in the Night to grope 

In the shadow of nameless Fears, 
A vigour of heart to sunder 

The False from the Seeming-True, 
And Calm in the tempest's thunder. 
And Faith when the sands are few. 



Faded and shrunk in the void is the Phantom of 
Hate and of Anger, 
God of the Crimson Hands a-drip with the blood 
of his world ; 
Crushed is the graven Idol of brass in the clash 
and the clangour 
Of the wheels of the chariot of Him from whose 

sling the planets are hurled ; 
Faded the loathely form 

Of the Lord of Revenge and Spite ; 
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And, robed with the seas and the storm 
And the splendours of reinless might, 

I have found the Inscrutable Being, 
The Maker, the Will, the Mind, 

Who, hidden from hearing and seeing, 
Y^felt by the deaf and the blind. 



And vanished and lost in the eddy of dreams, in 
the desolate places 
Of Fancy, the face of Fate and the image of 
reasonless Chance, 
Scorned by my spirit and spurned as in awe and in 
wonder it traces 
The infinite marvel and infinite beauty that daze 

and entrance, — 
The threads of the delicate leaf. 

And the bones and the veins of the man, 
And the ears of the golden sheaf, 

And the suns in their complex plan, — 
And cannot in thought dissever 

The web from a Mind that wove, 
God who createth for ever. 
Life and the Light and Love. 
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6, 

Father, and Source of Being, the Mystic Ineffable 
Glory, 
Folded from mortal vision, moving in endless 
flight,- 
Whence He ariseth I know not, or number the 
years of His story ; 
I feel, I believe that He liveth, He made, and He 

guideth aright; 
Whether He dwelleth anear, 

Or afar in the rifts of the dawn, 
Remote as a vanishing sphere 

In the depths of the heaven withdrawn, 
I reck not His form or essence, 
But, weak as the leaf a-sway, 
Thrill with the might of His presence. 
The breath of His lips obey. 



Seeing not ever His face, or His goal, or the ways 
of His going, 
Lo, in the creeds and the cults of the earth that 
I slighted of old 
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Hail I a symbol of Him, as a beam in the blackness 
glowing, 
Guide for the Race for a time, to be back into 

darkness rolled, 
Meagre and faint and fleet, 

But enough for the needs of a day, 
A gleam at the stumbler's feet, 

Till his spirit shall pass away, 
Failing and fading a season, 

Or broadening fair as the sun, 
To vanish as riper Reason 
A lordlier truth hath won. 

8. 
And again in the beautiful Vision, all visions of love 
outvying, 
Pale sweet Star of the East, the Gentle, the 
Pure, the Wise, 
Saviour of Men, by men, he loved so, shamefully 
dying, 
Read I the rays of God made mild to the 

melting eyes, — 
Facet of lustre divine, 
As soft as the dew of the night. 
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Of the myriad facets that shine 

In the breadths of His blinding light ; 

A token of love, — that He careth 
For me, whom, wound on His breast, 

Though the clouds and the storm He beareth 
To vales of eternal rest. 



I have learnt by the lamp He hath lent me the 
manifold rede of His Sages, 
Heeding His will proclaimed in the lives and 
the words of the Best. 
I have sailed in the seas of Despair, I have fronted 
His ocean's rages, 
And lie at the last in the shelter of Peace, by her 

palms caressed. 
With Thought in her lonely lands 
I have travelled, and to and fro 
Followed the tracks in her sands 

And the prints in her virgin snow. 
I have fought with the floods and ices, 

I have struggled with straining breath. 
And attained to a truth that suffices 
To pilot me safe through death. 

E £ 
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10. 

And I turn with a steadfast heart to the fallows 
within and around me, 
The spaces of life that are mine for a day or 
a year, to till. 
I would make of the waste one garden of June to 
the hills that bound me, 
Doing the bests of Order as one with the Veiled 

Will. 
I will scatter the seed in the wild, 

And winnow the golden grain 
Of Virtue the undefiled, 

Of Joy with never a stain ; 
And the branches of Love shall brighten, 

The meadows of Peace shall bloom. 
And the rillets of Hope shall lighten 
With music the midmost gloom. 



II. 
Nor ever, for Self alone, though the lifting of Self 
be a duty, 
But well for the world of God I will labour and 
think and strive, 
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Guiding the waters of Life, and planting the flower 
of Beauty, 
And searching the honey of Truth to be stored 

in the perishing hive. 
In the struggle that roars and raves 
Of the cohorts of Hell and Death 
With the legions of Light that saves , 

For an end none fathometh, 
In the promise of Hope relying, 
I strike for the doom to be, — 
To Evil the throes of the dying, 
To Virtue the victory. 
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XCII. 
AUTUMNAL SUNSET. 

I. 

BREAK from the rifted cloud in thy setting, O 
beam of gold, 
Glint on the russet heather, and gleam on the 
yellowing fern, 
Strike on the peak's blue summit, and brighten the 
whin on the wold. 
And scatter the gorgeous woods of the autumn 
with tints that burn ! 

2. 

Strike here and there on the peaks and the wolds 
and the woods and the seas, 
Lightening the world in its splendour of fruits and 
of leaves arrayed. 
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Mingle the fires of the heaven with the hues of the 
fields and trees, 
As the year and the day together in glory on 
glory fade ! 
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XCIII. 
AT DEATH'S PORTAL. ' 

I. 

BEFORE the portal dark of Death I stand, 
The huge black doors firm-braced with 
bolt and band, 
And .once more knock with faint and nerveless 
hand. 

2. 

And from within no answer greets mine ear ; 
Still 'mid the darkness loom the wings of Fear ; 
And silence deepens 'mid the shadows drear. . . 

3- 
O Friend, whose wan sad face but yesternight 

Turned on the pillow slowly with dim eyes 

Toward my face ruddy from the breezy skies, 
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To speak thy last farewell before the light 
Failed thee, and thou couldst move thy lips no 
more, — 
What of thee yearned to me with such strong love, 
What with thy weakness so for dominance strove 
Till ihou thy speech hadst marshalled to implore 
God's blessing on thy life's Companion dear 
O'er thy clasped hand bent, dropping tear on tear? 



If I believed that That which spake with me 
Was but mechanic Body, — bone, flesh, brain 
Doomed for a term to wax and then to wane. 
To broaden from the germ, and cease to be, 
And what I held thy love was but the bloom 
Of habit fixed, of pains and pleasures bred, 
Now faded with thy corpse upon the bed, 
And all I called **my friend" must rot i' the tomb, — 
How reckless of the Living should I grow. 
Cold to their loves and callous to their woe ! . . 

5- 
O Friend yet dearer,— heart, pure heart and good, — 

Through some transmitted flaw, no sin of thine, 
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AVrecked in 'mid voyage, of the light divine 
Of Reason robbed, — in thy deep solitude 
What of thee with thy devil-guides hath fought, 
What, holding still thy feet from evil, still 
Cheering the onsets of a blinded Will, 
Lived through thy tumults of fantastic thought, 
Till, in the full noon of thy darkened day. 
Thy being passed in sudden sleep away ? 

6. 

If I believed that That to which I yearned 
In life-long friendship was but the poor frame 
Perfect and ordered, which in wreck became 

So changed the Man within we scarce discerned 

Amid its weird confusions, — what should seem 
Friendship hereafter unto me, deceived 
And cheated by the false I truth believed. 

But a marsh-flicker or a mocking dream ? . . 

7. 
We, on whose minds a finer sense might flash 

Myriads of forms we touch not now nor see. 

And, ignorant, imagine not, — shall we 

Assign, with lips impetuous and rash. 
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To Nature's rich potentialities 

Or goal or limit ? Who shall fix her bound, 
Or gird her " Possible " in Reason's round, 
Or name the margins of her unknown seas, 
Or in the face of reinless Heaven thrust 
Man's feeble "May Not" and his futile "Must"? . . 

8. 
O, at a touch of some dim wand, behold. 
Back in their dusk the iron Doors are rolled, 
And all the darkness kindles into gold ! 



What visions from the brightening gloom deploy. 
What boundless possibilities of Joy ! 

10. 
Behind the light what shadows, and behind 
What opulence of Nature unconfined, 
What sounds that thrill the ear, what shapes that 
blind ! . . 

II. 
In coward frenzy leap not at the end. 
Not knowing where the realms of Being extend, 

FF 
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Or to what gulf thy paths in twilight wend. 

12. 

Hold sacred Life, nor trifle with the gift, 
Make not within thy bark or rent or rift, 
Not knowing whither Nature's oceans drift. . . 

13- 

0, with what light this fragile mind may steer 

Through the thick mists its dim and devious 
way, 

1, having walked with Night and dwelt with Fear, 
One Truth have found, one steadfast Voice obey. 

I, wafted through the immeasurable Deep, 
Know not to what far Good my life is borne ; 

Yet, whether on my way I wake or sleep, 
I wander not amid the Vast forlorn ; 

He guides whose storms, that o'er the midnight 
sweep. 
Melt in the scarlet radiancies of Mom. 

THE END. 



CHISWICK press:— C. WHITTINGHAM AND CO., TOOKS COUKT, 

CHANCERY LANB. 
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WORKS OF 

GEORGE FRANCIS SAVAGE -ARMSTRONG. 
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STORIES OF WICKLOVV. 

New Edition, price 7s. 6d. 

** His book is very we\come,"—Saturi/ay Review. 

" These ' Stories of Wicklow ' are all conceived and written in the true 
spirit of poetry. They abound in descriptions of natural scenery in 
which the eye and heart of the poet seem to be accompanied by the hand 
of the painter ; and they give forcible expression to some of the deepest 
and most complex feelings of the human breast. The passion of remorse, 
in conflict with other and more terrible passions, has seldom been more 
vividly depicted than in the grim story, * The Wraith of De Ridd^- 
ford's Castle.' * The Fisherman,' which is stated to be a true narrative 
taken from the lips of a Wicklow seafarer, enshrines, with an altogether 
natural pathos, the loving sorrows of one of a class of men whose natures 
are often as tender as their lot is hard. Nearly all the poems in the 
volume are narratives, containing incidents which connect them with 
Wicklow ; but the reader will find interest less in the events of the stories 
than in the descriptive and thoughtful passages which exalt the stories 
into poems. . . . The following is unexceptionable for its inspiration and 
its finished beauty of form."— /icdM^SfMty. 

*' Mr. Armstrong is a skilful and conscientious literary craftsman, and 
his hand has lost none of its cunning. Every poem in this volume is 
well wrought out, and is good in its decree. The author's blank verse 
is at once strong and supple. In lyrical measures his touch is firm 
and strong. . . . There is plenty of warmth, plenty of colour, much 
thought, and some humour. . . . He communicates to us a pervading 
sense of hill and lake, and brown, tumbKng bum, — he makes us breathe 
Wicklow air. ... In our judgment, however, the special value of diis 
book resides in those poems or passages which deal with the great 
scientific and theological problems of the day. ' Lugnaquillia is a 
delightful colloquial poem in blank verse, in which deep feelmg and 
diarmiiig humour plajr into one another like light and shade. AGny a 
man will start to find ms unconscious ' rehgious convictions ' laid barein^ 
the following lines. . . . Mr. Armstrong feds with great intensity dios^ 
scientific and moral difficulties which are the special burden of this traii> 




Nitional age or ^tage. But he does not lose heart or hope. His h 
indeed, is not alway^ sure and certain, but it is alwrays deep-rooted 
elinging. The opening section of * De Verdun of Danagh,' thou^ 
the author does not spoUc in his own person, may with safety be set d 
us the utterance of his perbuoal thoughts. It is a lofty andf impassit 
defence of the reasonableness of those eternal hopes which the soul n 
and will not let go. . . . Hardly any one who is weighed down by 
burden of the age's problems could read this section, pvacticalr 
independent whMc, and other similar poems and passages in 
Aniihtrong's book, without feeling braced and cheered. — Spectator, 

** From long excursions into the domaius of Hebrew and classic ixm 
Mr. George Francis Armstrong returns to the steep hills and gi 
woodlands of Wicklow. Like Antaeus, he seems to g^n fresh vigour i 
cont iCt with his native soil.^ . .^ . The * sounds of tree and stre 
' the clearness of the mountain air,' and ' the fragrance of the sea, 
minele with the Iq^ends of the Wicklow glens and lakes. They n 
the book a delightful and iaspiring companion for any one who love 
ramble, in the flesh or in the spirit, on dewy heights above the smoke 
bustle o> the wurk-a-day world. Another element is present^ a path 
undertone that is seldom alisent from Irish poetry. In the blithest m 
of the poet and his muse, there steal in,^ amid the sighing of the les 
and the noise of wind and watenu the ' voices of the Lost Ones,' and n 
ot all the voice of his hij^hly gifted brother, Edmund T. ArmstrxMig 
often his companion in earlier climbs to the summit of LugnaquilUa 
in loiterings in LuggUk, the * Holl >w of Sweet Sounds.' Of tli 
metrical stories * De_ Verdun of Darragh ' is the jongest ; but there 
others in the collection that may be preferred to it- * The FLsherau 
'The Wreck off Mizen-Hemd,' 'llie Bursting of Loujgh Nahanag; 
and ' llie • tlen of the Horse,* are founded on local incidents or lege) 
of comparatively recent date ; in the latter three great skill is showi 
adapting the rhythm to the stirring theme. In *The Wraith of 
Riddlesiord's Castle,' a command of the gpruesome is shown wh 
Hoffman, or Burger, or any other of the German masters of the horri 
need not have disd'iincd to own." — Scotsman. 

** Mr. George Francis Armstrong's 'Stories of Wicklow* are m 
pleasant reading. Mr. Armstrong is already well known as the autl 
of ' Ugone,' * King Saul,' and other dramas, and his latest volume sho 
that the power and passion of his eax\y work have not deserted hi 
Most m«)dem Irish poetry is purely political, and deals with the wicki 
ness of the landlords and the Tories, but Mr. Armstrong sings of i 
picturesquencss of Erin, not of its politics. He tells us very charming 
of the magic of its mists and the melody of its colour, and draws a mi 
captivating picture of the peasants of county Wicklow. . . . T 
most ambitious puem in the volume is ' De Verdun of Darragh.' It 
at v>nce lyrical and dramatic. . . . All through it there is a personal a 
individual note." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

"Let haste be made at once to express the most cordial agrecmt 
with the opinions enunciated melodiously in 'An Invocation,' and 
assure the writer that the mountain-muse, with her waving hair a 
venturous mien and timeless woodland ways, with her wild-wa 
flowers and garlands green, w<th sounds of stream and tree, vidth * cle 
ness of the mountain air and fragrance of the se£u' is certainly far m< 
likely tu 'assuage thr deeper want than seas of sensual art.' . . . 
the mountain it is you must seek her, and tu the mountain, after she I 
•descended and exchanged sweet whispers with you. and breathed 1 
inspiration into you, depend upon it she will ascend again. So at lea 



any muse that respects herself will be sure to do ; and so she will 
preserve her freshness, her vigour, her buoyancy. To this fact the 
author's own productions bear ample witness, whether he be telling a 
long romantic eventful tale, in four parts and in many varieties of lyric 
verse, or exhibiting his dashing powers of description, as in the piece 
entitled *The Glen of the Horse,' or in the spirited lay of the flood and 
of the maiden rescued f'om death, or in the two parts of * Liiggalh,' or 
in other poems long or sYxort."— Illustrated London News. 

** By far the best poem is * Luggalk,' a version of the world-old swan- 
legend, most picturesquely and sympathetically given in such Spenserian 
metre as it is seldom our good fortune to meet with ; the descriptions of 
natural sceneiy in this are really beautiful. . . . We have been disarmed 
by * Autumn Memories,' * An Invitation,' and above all by * Song-Time 
to Come.' In these Mr. Armstrong is seen at his best, as a tuneful and 
thoughtful luver of Nature." — Graphic. 

" Mr. Armstrong's straightforward and vigorous writing is a refresh- 
ment after the sickly and introspective dreamings that most minor poets 
think fit to indulge in The volume before us does not offer much that 
can well be quoted, as its strength lies in the narrative poems,^ which are 
full of rapidity and lite, and extracts would give a very inadequate 
impression of them. But any one who wishes for exciting incidents well 
told, should read 'The Glen of the Horse,' or 'The Bursting of Lough 
Nahanagan.' Mr. Armstrong has the most genuine and irrepressible 
love of the scenes of his native district, and none can read his descrip- 
tions without catching some of his enthusiasm. He has the unfailing 
charm of reality. He writes of what he knows and loves, and does not 
pretend to any emotions that he has not really felt." — i,itardian, 

** Mr. Armstrong is undoubtedly one of our most versatile and finished 
poets. Themes classical and homely, elevated and commonplace, he 
has alike treated with felicity and finish. He has succeeded, too, in 
tragedy. His trilogy of Israelite dramas— * King Saul,' 'King David' 
and * King Solomon '—is marked by rare force and variety. In the present 
case he has found subjects nearer home, amid localities endeared to him 
by residence and made familiar by many joumeyings and rambles. No 
one could deny his vigour in narration. He touches the core of human 
nature here and there, . . . and relieves the narrative by reflections 
couched in glowing language. . . . This volume will undoubtedly add 
to Mr. Armstrong s reputation as a poet." Nonconforniist. 

" Mr. Armstrong is a genuine poet. His sympathies with nature are 
strong, and his love for nis Wicklow home intense. His opening invo- 
cation breathes all the freshness and loveliness of Wicklow scenery. 
The stories are always interesting, and for the most part of a very healthy 
tone."— 7a^/^/. 

" Mr. Armstrong is without doubt^ a poet ; and these ' Stories of 
Wicklow' are both impressive and exhilarating productions. He belongs 
to a family in which poetry torms an essential element of existence. 
When he thinks he thinks in poetry. It is not possible for him that it 
should be otherwise. . . . Poems all more or less indicative of Mr. Arm- 
strong's fine poetic faculty and genius." — Literary World. 

" Mr. Armstrong is better known to the poetry-reading public than is 
the author of either of the two works we have just reviewed, and these 
* Stories of Wicklow ' will certainly maintain the reputation he has won 
among discriminating critics. Mr. Armstrong may ' claim applause of 
none;' bur whether he claims it or not, he will assuredly win it from 
those whose applause is best worth having. These romantic legends of 
Wicklow County are conceived so imaginatively, and told with such 



passionate vividness and with such expressive^ music, that they take us 
captive at once, hold us in their spell, and will not let us go until the 
condusion has been reached. Mr. Amstrong is a master of varied 
verification. . . . He is always strong, sinewy, and virile. His handling 
of character amd incident is admirable, and the book has therefore not 
oolv an artistic but a strong human interest, the very thing which is so 
maricedly missmg in so much of the poetry of the period."— MoMcAester 
Kxaminer, 

** This is a volume of stories told in verse, and the reader will find in 
them a charm that irresistibly allures him on firom stanza to stanza. 
Mr. Armstrong ranks among the first of our living poets, and the reputa- 
tion he has aaiieved is well sustained in these poems, which are rich in 
mellow harmonies, |praceful rhymes, graphically drawn scenes, full of 
swift and varied action, marked by the gloom of tragedy, the sunny rays 
of light-hearted joyousness, and the tenderest and sweetest pathos. He 
is a master of musical verse and something more. He possesses that 
sympathy with man and nature without which no poet can move his 
reader to a common confession of joy and sorrow. ... In the other 
' Stories' there are passages of equal bieauty with those we have selected, 
and altogether the volume is full of delightful reading." — Liverpool 
Courier. 

* • Stories of Wicklow ' . . . are told in flowing verse. ... * The Wraith 
of De Riddlesford's Castle ' . . . tells of the fearful remorse and the <Us- 
ordered imagination which people the air with accusing shapes when 
unlawful love has culminated in murder. It is hardly possible to read 
the story without a creeping of the flesh. . . . Although all the selections 
breathe deep sentiment, the one to which special reference has been 
made is solitary in its superlative gruesomeness.'* — Liverpool Daily Post. 
" * The Glen of the Horse ' is a spirited ballad of the terrible cieath of 
a mounted rebel chased over a precipice in the Wicklow mountains by 
his pursuer, who found too late that the enemy he had ridden to death 
was a friend of former years, and his kinswoman s betrothed. This poem, 
and * The Bursting of Lough Nahana^n,' are founded on fact, as also is 
* The Fisherman, a simple but pathetic tale of the sea. . . . The finest 
poems in the volume are *The Wraith of De Riddlesford's Cattle'— a 
romantic ghost-story of the good old-fashioned style, containing some 
really thrilling incidents and scenes of spectral horror— and * Luggalk,' an 
Irish-Keltic fairy story of an Argonaut- like voyage in search of a land of 
rest beyond the sunset, one of those charming Swan-legends that delight 
old and young alike. The poem is filled with rich and beautiful passages. 
. . . These poems glow with a patriot^: love for his Wicklow mountains and 
glens, the scenery of which he here depicts. . . . His language through- 
out is graceful, his verse always unexceptionable in rhyme and rhythm, 
no mean achievement in these days, when there is so much bad ' prose 
and worse.' " — Birminfhofn Gazette. 

** Mr. George Francis Armstrong's ' Stories of Wicklow ' will maintain 
the reputation which former poetical works have gained him, and which 
was snared by his brother Edmund, whose biographer and literary 
executor he has been. These new Stories are mostly narratives in 
varied metre, and are marked by a strong love of Nature, a lively ^ncy, 
and an elevation of thought and tone." — Leeds Mercury. 

*'This is a volume of genuine poetry, full of stately musicj noble 
thoughts, and genuine i>assion. It would be a mercy to admirers of 
Walt Whitman to submit them to the influence of a poet like this by 
reading one of these volumes to them aloud. Here is no hurry, no 
coarseness of epithet or vulgarity of idea, no straining after effect or 



singularity, but genius under the perfect control of sanity, and polish 
without weakness. We recommend all lovers of poetry of the first class 
to this glorious book." — Sheffield Independe^it. 

*' In * The Glen of the Korse ' we have a vigorous rendering of the 
legend that haunts the valley of Glenraalure— a legend in itself terrible 
in pathos — ^and although it would be unjust even to seem to disparage 
the poet's deeper, subtler verse, we commend it to the general reader 
as stirring the oiood and moving the sympathies. To avoid comparison 
we refrain from selecting other individual contributions for particular 
mention, and will content ourselves with the general observation that 
the poems are of exceptional excellence, and that while some more than 
others impress us with their superlative merit, there is no instance in 
which good qualities can fail to be discerned. The collection will be 
widely read . . . hereafter perhaps the book may be presented at a 
cheaper cost.^ One hopes as much, because a good book cannot be too 
extensively distributed." — Western Daify Mercury. 
^ ** In a volume of over 400 pages, G. F. Armstrong^ gives us some de- 
lightful verses, in which the bnlliant and thoughtful writer, who a few years 
ago gave us an unfading 'Garland from Greece,' surpasses even that most 
finished collection ofLjrrics. The title of the new volume is ' Stories of 
Wicklow.' The leading poem is a descriptive piece, * De Verdun of 
Darragh,* which is as full of rich harmonies as it is varied in metre and 
cadence. ' The Glen of the Horse ' is graphically and powerfully 
written. One of the gems of the collection, ' The Living and the Dead,' 
we have already printed in The Conrant. In poetic narration, in 
vivid description of scenery, and in the art and mastery of language 
some of the pieces are exquisitely beautiful, and cannot fail to add to 
the solid reputation of the writer." — Newcastle Courant. 

" Mr. George Francis Armstrong is one of the^ most ple^^ing, musioil 
and graceful of our modern poets, and admirers of his verse will 
welcome these ' Stories of Wicklow,' poems which, though not, like the 
* Garland from Greece,' speaking with the warmth and richness and 
colour of a southern ciime, are yet marked by the same love of Nature, 
and by the same power of sympathizing with and portraying her many- 
changing moods. There is a breezy freshness abuut Mr. Armstrong's 
verse which, in these days of second-haud and pumped-up enthwdasm, 
is very grateful to one's susceptibilities. He sings of the rivers and 
lakes, the woods and the heaths, the valleys and the mountain-peaks, the 
jutting headlands, and the storm-beaten coasts of his native Wicklow. 
He sin^ as one who knows them well, and by the sympathetic spell of 
his genius he brings his readers to love them also." — Nottingham Daily 
Guardian. 

" The product of a poetically constituted mind of the first order. The 
author . . . belongs to a literary family who have splendidly contributed to 
the great Republic of Letters. . . . Mr. George Francis Armstrong is a 
sincere lover of his country, as his * Stories of Wicklow ' abundantly 
prove. . . . He is a student of human nature, but of external nature as 
well, and the latter he loves very truly, and his study is profound and 
appeals directly to the heart. These * Stories of wicklow ' are the 
product of a wayfarer, wandering amidst the loveliest hills and dales of 
Ireland, filled with the rarest fancies that their exquisite scenic grandeur 
could beget. ... He is a painter from nature, and owes to nature the 
best part of his inspiration. He had^ rather siuz her music. His 
poetry is spontaneous. . . . These * Stories of Wicklow ' are enchanting 
to every reader. They are inspired by the rarest spirit of poetry, and 
appeal in particular to the native sentiment." — Irish Times. 



"ThePoktofWicklow. . , . His work proves him no minor poet, but 
abounding in the perpetual beauty, the^ unfailing metrical charm, the 
enduring enthusiasm, the temperance^ wisdom, and moral goodness that 
cmlythe great poets possess. . . . This volume should be treasured while 
there is anyone to be proud of the true glories of Ireland, while there are 
lovers of true poetry and of what is best in Man and Nature." — DubUn 
University Review. 

" He has given us a Garland from Ireland worthy and more than 
worthy to match with his * Garland from Greece.' In the volume 
before us there is at least one tragedy — ' Altadore ' — more affecting than 
the author's Hebrew Trilogy.^ That he should have gathered such a 
harvest from Irish soil to-day is a wonder to be ranked with Horrocks's 
Observation of the Transit of Venus amid the commotions of Charles I.'s 
time. . . . We think the present volume places Mr. Armstrong very high 
indeed among the poets of the Victorian age." — Dtiblui Evening MaU. 

'* Here we have traditions old and new, tales of modern life, descrip- 
tions of scenery and the bracing and joyous rambles of loving friends ; 
some of the poems long and elaborate, others consisting of a stanza or 
two of simple spontaneous emotion, mere breaths of poetry, as brief as the 
windflaw that runs purpling over the level sea on a day of perfect calm, 
or that in ' tranced summer nights ' passes through the woods in a single 
sigh. . . . We hope our readers will regret that we are unable to give 
more varied examples of the lofty and passionate poetry of this noble 
volume. Not a phase of the loveliness of the Wicklow glens and seas 
but will be found portrayed there, and associated with thoughts and 
images that make it even dearer than before." — Irt'sA Firesiie. 

*' The author is one of the most prolific of later English poets. . . . 
His previous books have been mucb praised by competent British critics. 
In this book he treats of a variety of^themes, and in many metres. One 
is impressed by his facility, and a capacity for descriptive writing whidi 
is apparent throughout his work. . . . They are all gracefully written." — 
Boston {C/S.A.) Herald. 

"The political condition of Ireland makes it inevitable that the lyre 
attuned to national themes shall evoke the quickest response from the 
popular heart. But the true realm of the poet is larger than any 
country ; his place is above the world, whence he may see all that is in 
it. not merely a part.^ It is well to make the songs of a people, but it Is 
a]50 well to give poetical voice to the emotions, passions and aspirations 
of mankind. Mr. Armstrong's poetry belongs in the main to what is 
generally acknowledged to be the higher order of verse The 

Stories of Wicklow' are better calculated to_ make Mr. Armstrong 
known among his own countrymen than any of his previous productions. 
The stories are full of interest, and the descriptions of places and scenery 
are admirable. . . . This book alone, if the others had never appeared, 
would be sufficient to stamp Mr. Armstrong as a true poet . . . What 
would be called in stage phrase the scenic effects of all these poems are 
rich, harmonious, and vivid. There appears to be hardly a spot in 
Wicklow which the poet does not know, and he has the rare gift of being 
able to make others see with his own eyes. His descriptions of places 
are as remarkable for detail (always difficult in verse) as for their com- 
pleteness as finished pictures. ... In one respect Mr. Armstrong's verse 
differs from that of nearly all other Irish poets. Nothing in its form or 
style indicates the nationality of the writer. In quality, however, it 
ranks among the best poetry of the present time, and it cannot fail to be 
enjoyed by all persons of ^ood literary taste. It is fresh, vigorous, and 
varied, and it has the special merit of not possessing any of the charac- 



teristics of the hastjr, exotic school, which has found too much success in 
England, and been imitated to some extent in America. It is all dean, 
and fit for the young as well as for the old to rtsid."— £ast(m {l/.S,A,y 
Pilot, 

" M. Armstrong abonde en descriptions ^clatante et finement nuan- 
ceeSj en efiiisions lyriques d*un magnifique essor. Et son vers ne le. 
trahit pas ; se pr^tant aux rhythmes les plus varies, il reste toujours 
ample, dlegant et cadenc^. Fa^cind par les merveilleux spectacles de 
cette terre et enflamm^ d'une foi ardente, le po^te a puis^ aux sources les 
plus pures de I'inspiration : la Nature et Dieu. A chaque page^ ses 
strophes aildes, qui viennent de nous peindre quelque ravissante vision 
et de preter une voix h la creation muette, s'en volent sans effort vers 
une region plus lumineuse encore, et nous entretiennent du < r^att- ur. de 
sa providence, de la vie future. M. ArmstronK est un vrai po^te : il 
joint ^ la d^licatesse des sentiments et k I'^^vation de la pens^ la 
richesse du coloris et la perfection de la ioTmt.'*—Poljbibii<m (Paris). 



MEPHISTOPHELES IN BROADCLOTH: 

A SATIRE. 

P'cap. 8vo, price 4^. 6d, 

'* * Mephistopheles ' shows Mr. Armstrong in a new light, and should 
take a high place as a satirical poem. These pictures of our modem 
London world, drawn by the Spirit of Evil in an hour of leisure, are 
brilliant and scathing. [He] notes, and points out, each folly, each craze 
of the day, in verse full of strength and virility. ... The drama, the 
press, men of politics and letters, are psu>sed ii- review with unflagging 
vetve and singular justness of appreciation. This is never seen to better 
advantage than in the poet's ha f-humorous treatment of the question of 
' Erin's Isle.' *'^The Morning Post. 

*' Since the personage who is here described discarded the cloven hoof, 
and adopted the style and manner of a man of the world, he has passed 
out of theology, and his place now appears to be among those clever 
people who say smart things, and do daring ones. ^ Mr. Armstrong gives 
us a pleasantly running account of the di vil's opini« ns about men and 
things, as spoken in a sort of soliloquy while the speaker looked on at the 
crowds in Rotten Row. Mephistopheles does not care much about 
politicians^ but, oddly enough, he has a fancy for poets. . • . Mephis- 
topheles discourses also about men of science, painters, parsons, lawyers^ 
actors, and others besides. ... Mr. Armstrong's satire is always smart ; 
and though it is sometimes a little severe, it is never malicious." — 
Academy. 

"Thb Latest Satirist.— Mr. George Francis Armstrong, who has 

published a good deal of imaginative verse, has in \ Mephistopheles in 

Broadcloth ' assumed the garb and attitude of a ^atirisl. discoursing of 

■what he regards as the sins and follies 01 the time in the rhymed couplets 

so often utilized for such effusions. Works of this kind are rare now-a- 
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daty%. . . . Mephistopheles, it should be mentioned, b represented as 
sitditf , clothed in twoiaddoth like the rest, in a chair in Rotten Row, up 
auid down which there pass the celebrities of the day. This gives the 
satirist the opportunity of reviewing most of the chief features of pre^sent- 
day society, . . . winding up in a strain of eloquent reprobation." — The 
Globe. 

'* In ' Mephtstopheles in Broadcloth/ Mr. Armstrong runs amuck (as 
the cant phrase goes) at most people and things of our day. No doubt 
they offer a fair marie to the satirist." — The World. 

Mr. Armstrong is a very clever and learned man who has a shrewd 
wit of his own. Hie re-advertises celebrities in bitter, clever verse." — 
Vanity Fair. 

*" Mephistopheles in Broadcloth* is a well-written and outspoken 
satire on English life of the present day. Mephistopheles takes hb 
walks through London, and satirizes all sorts and conditions of men. On 
politics his views are very pronounced, apd he has naturally a good deal 
to say about the Church. . . . [The criticisms] on politicians of the day 
are too pronounced to be reproduced here." —Literary IVorld. 

** En somme, ce petit po^me . . contient sous le convert d'un ^^gant 
badinage beaucoup d'observations fines et exactes sur la vie intellectuelle, 
politique et morale de I'Angleterre contemporaine. La forme en est vive 
et amusante ; la malice alerte y alteme avec des acces de franche indig- 
nation ou de respect involontaire." — Polybtblion, Revue Bibliographiqne 
Universelle (Paris). 

*'A very fine satire. . . . Mephistopheles has come from 'the lower 
Hell ' to the Hell of our world, and now makes his satirical comments 
upon the latter,— an ingenious shelter for a satirical poem, which delivers 
itself with much wit and much nimble mastery of language in admirable 
English verse, and exhibits Armstrong's gifts in a new aspect." — Das 
MagazinjtUr die Literatur des In- und A uslandes (Dresden). 

"This b probably the most pungent example of poetical satire which 
has of late years emanated from the printing-press. As a writer of 
charming descriptive verse, Mr Armstrong's powers are familiar to all 
readers of poetry, but in the rdle of satirist he comes as a distinct sur- 
prise—as pleasant as unexpected. . . . The narrative deals with parlia- 
ment, the Church, the stage, poetry, painting, and literature, in a style 
which for incisiveness and scathing severity it would be difficult to match. 
Certain representative men have their characters painted by Mephis- 
topheles in uncommonly vivid colours. . . . The book throughout is 
most readable, and its moralizings cannot fail to be profitable." — The 
Liverpool Courier. 

" In the present volume the author displays that great ability as a 
poet which he has manifested in the many other works which he has 
written, and which have met with such general favour. . . . Politics, 
religion, fashion, foibles, art, the drama, literature— all up to date — 
are among the many matters which come under the scathing pen of the 
writer. Skill, strength, pungency, and humour pervade the little work, 
which will be welcomed by those who are already acquainted with the 
author's literary productions." — The Bristol Times. 

"In outward aspect the pink of propriety, Mephistopheles, who has 
left ' the lower for the upper hell ' on a flying visit to the metropolis, 
after sauntering down the Row, presently mutters : — 

' Let me take a chair 
And sit with idle gentlemen, and stare.' 

The book consists of his reflections as he gnzes on the brilliant scene— 



without so much as a particle of dust in his eyes. He uses such extreme 
plaianess ofspsech that it is impossible n>t to perceive that, whether or 
not he has 'greedy ears,' as report declares, he certainly is endowed 
with grim humour, which finds an outlet in the sharpness of his tongue. 
Yet there is so much truth in what he says, that one is inclined to over- 
look the fact that his shrewd jocose comments almost invariably run to a 
fine edge in biting satire. . . .^ The book cleverly hits oflfthe freaks and 
follies of the times, and is distinguished by clever epigram and vigorous 
common-sense." — Leeds Mercury. 

** Mr. George Francis Armstrong is known to lovers of poetry as a 
successful writer of serious lyrical and dramatic poems. In the satire, 
' Mephistopheles in Broadcloth,' he breaks ground in a new field. The 
piece is written in the orthodox form for English satirical verse. Pope's 
couplets, a measure which Mr. Armstrong handles with ease. . . . The 
satire, too, decries the degeneracy of the age in its politics, its literature, 
its law, and its theatres." — TAe Scotsman. 

" Mr. Armstrong is best known as the Poet of Wicklow, whose old tales 
and legends he has immortalized in verse the sweetest imaginable. . . . 
The satire is in heroic verse, and deals by name with all the public men 
of the day, — politicians, poets, philosophers, artists, impostors, etc 
These etchings in pen and ink are often exceedingly happy, and there 
is a value in the characterizations by a contemporary poet and critic far 
beyond those generally published.**— T'A^ £/««>«. 

** He is a true poet and a skilful versifier. . . . He has some very 
clever bits. Society, politics, the Church, literature, art, and science all 
come in for their share of satire.^ Home-truths are certainly spoken here 
and there ; and certainly the critical^ insight which supports the satire is 
often good. . . . No doubt a certain section of the public will find 
amusement in this satire. " — TAe Ntf icon for mist and [ndefrendent. 

" A satire in rhyming couplets giving a view of London society, 
politics, literature, art, the drama, and all that goes to make up that 
microcosm, from the point of view of a chair in Rotten Row m the 
season. Mr. Armstrong b not an unfiedged songster, having already 
tried his wings in previous flights of verse, his Ode on the recent Jubilee 
being one of the finest published. The satire in the present book is 
mordant, and often witty, and the writer's observations on men and 
things are evidently those of a shrewd observer and a practised man of 
the world. Many of these couplets are sharply epigrammatical." — 
Sydtuy Morning Herald (Australia). 

"George Francis Armstrong has written many books, poems, and 
dramas, and has by this means, built up a solid reputation." — Glasgow 
Herald. 

** Never before has Mr. Armstrong filled his poetic quiver with shafts 
of ridicule, but his supply is now large and complete, and the darts are 
driven with a precision that reaches their mark, and must arrest the 
admiration of even the passing observer. . . .It is not a political 
manifesto, though a political exposition of it may be found by those who 
choose to discover in it an undercurrent of philosophical meaning. It is 
essentially a plea for the Good in popular life— an argument for that 
conservatism of society which implies the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number, and an expression of the hopefulness of endeavour 
which is the very salt of the most wholesome satire* . . . There are 
brilliant passages m the poem which Dryden mighty have penned in his 
easier moments. They are worth study and attention* ' They are close 
and keen in criticism and elegantly ingenious in expression. They hit 
hard, yet fairly, and in the humour the element of dignity is not for- 
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Sotten. . . . Kut thoueh the Poet is a satirist, he is no pessimist. He 
CCS not laush like the Alei^istopheles which the imagination of Goethe 
conceived. The deep and thoughtful student of objective nature, the 
observer of thos« actual phenomena of reflection^ which inspire his 
«arlier poems, has grown cynic. He must not be misundei^tood. The 
satirist may wound many susceptibilities, but in the healthiest exercise 
of hb mind he is but cruel to be kind. This is the disposition of 
Mr. Armstrong, and the very peculiarities of the jjoem which he has now 
put before the public will serve only to exhibit the generosity and 
versatility of an ability which his countrymen respect and admire." — 
Irish Times. 

"Satire is a new departure for Mr. Armstrong, and he travels the 
road with as light and sure a step as he did in his lyrical^ and romantic 
and dramatic ejtcursions. We lancy, indeed, that there is in this poem 
a note of self-reliance that is not discernible in his previous works. 
This self-reliance must, of course, be assumed by a satirist, for all 
•laughter at the faults of others implies, as old Hobbes said, a sense of 
superiority on the part of the laugher ; but we are happy to think that 
in Mr. Armstrong's case, it |)roceeds from a recoenition of the fact that 
his novitiate is over,^ and His position in English poetry securely fixed. 
. . . English satire is a difficult species of composition. Those who 
have succeeded in it may be counted on the fingers of one hand — 
Dryden, Pope, Johnson, Byron^ in his ' English^ Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers.' Bulwer essayed it in * The New Timon,' and did not 
.greatly succeed in it. We expect a better future for ' Mephistopheles 
m Broadcloth.' " — Ditbiin Evening Mail. 

** No wonder that^ Mephistopheles chuckles and ' chortles in his joy ' 
over such an exhibition of depravity in mind and morals, and finally dis- 
appears in a whole paragraph of ha, ha, ha's ! . . . Mr. Armstrong 
wields the heroic coui>let with the hand of a master ; his diction is 
varied and polished, his versification fluent and correct, and the long 
monologue ascribed to his Satanic M^esty is marked by many passages 
of high poetic power and beauty.^— T'/ft^ County Gentleman. 

"A motto from De Stael which describes the 'infernal irony' of 
Mephistopheles, and the tradition that the devil goes to and fro upon 
the earth with an unchangeable sneer upon his lips, are the two ideas 
that underlie the little volume of keen satire entitled ' Mephistopheles 
in Broadcloth.' The author is well known as a fluent and versatile 
writer, and those who are acc]uainted with the lofty patriotism of his 
Jubilee Ode, or with the classical perfume of his ' Garland from Greece,' 
will be deeply interested in his new excursion into the follies and eccen- 
tricities, inconsistencies and errors, of modem life. As the title shows, 
the book is a disc^uisition on life by Mephistopheles, who does not at 
once fall into his wild Leipzie humour, but moves out with a critical eye 
in the world of fashion and proaddoth respectability, reviewing in ms 
own way the churches, politics,^ literature, art, the stage, music, every- 
thing that is noteworthy in cultivated circles. . . . It is Mr. Armstrong 
in a mask reviewing the woridj and he would be a poor critic who could 
not discover the author*s political and religious creed. . . . The pleasure 
of the book is that of a quick-witted cynical companion, well acquainted 
with the varieties of life, who i^ays with its ambitions, and refirains 
from touching the deeper feelings of human nature." — The Melbourne 
Argus (Australia). 

Mr. Armstrong is a distinguished^ member of a well-known literary 
family who have made many contributions to our literature, and he 
himself is now recognized as one of the leading poets of the day. 
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* Mephistopheles in Broadcloth ' is a very clever satire in which the 
ibllies and rogueries of politics and literature, the Church and the Bar, 
the Press and the Stage, are dealt with unsparingly." — Cork Cofi- 
^titutiati. 

[Tratulatt'ofi.] ** The^ poet G. F. Annstrong has just published a 
work, * Mephistopheles in Broadcloth,' in which a modem Mephisto, 
suiting our time, in a fashionable cloth coat, has taken his place on one 
-of the hired chairs in Rotten Row, the elegant promenade in Hyde Park,, 
where the grand and foshionable world passes before him, and where he is- 
intent on giving everyone a hit. The situation is certainly well-chosen 
for a satirist. . . . His remarks about the Church are in many respects 
particularly correct and amusing^ as for example the enumeration of the 
clifferent sects, and again the different views within these sects. He 
mentions two dozen of these by name, and has not by any means 
•exhausted their number. Meanwhile some prominent personages pass 
his garden-chair, in this or that manner ;— judges and poets, lawyers and 
high prelates, all intermixed in a motley way, must serve as a target for 
his arrows, and at the same time as mortar to keep the single bricks 
together. . . . The section on the English stage is particularly note- 
ivorthy. . . . He throws out strikingly the difference between the 
present state of the stage and that of the drama in saying — 

'Ay, all but set the Stage o'er Mother Church, 
And meanwhile leave the Drama in the lurch.' 

. . . We often see that under the modem coat of this ' Old Gentleman ' 
a warm heart is beating, and on the whole this Mephistopheles in 
Broadcloth is a very plea:iant companion."— TJke Hanm>er Courier. 

"It may be cheerfully admitted that he is not always bad company." 
— Saturday Rmiew. 



VICTORIA REGINA ET IMPERATRIX. 
A JUBILEE SONG FROM IRELAND, i837. 

"Mr. G. F. Armstrong's Victoria^ a 'Jubilee Song from Ireland,* 
takes high rank among the many odes and hymns that celebrate what 
ought to be an inspiring event with our poets. It is finely modulated 
and distinguished by a sustained elevation of sentiment that befits the 
dignity of the X^ivsait.**— Saturday Review. 

"There seems something especially graceful in a Jubilee song of 
exultant loyalty which comes from County Wicklow. Such is M r. George 
F. Armstrnng's 'Victoria,' a ppemyigojrous and muMcal in expression, 
and breathing a lofty spirit of pride in faithful allegiance to Her Majesty. 
Mr. Armstrong's merits as a poet of strength and skill have been exhibited 
in a series of stirring works, but if evidence of them were wanting, it would 
be found in abundance in his fine Jubilee odc."—Scotsfuan. 

"The 'Song' is, in fact, an ode, and full of elegant passages in 
measures appropriate to that form, lliis is indeed one of the most 
successful celebrations of the Jubilee in verse." — Globe. 

" This Jubilee Ode, composed near Bray, on the mountain shore of 
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Wicklowr, whence he sees die mountains of North Wales, appeals to the 
heart of every true Briton with the expressed consciousness of a oatriotism 
shared by loyal men on both sides of St George's Channel. The ' Wild 
Harp of Erin' makes goxl music in this strain. It is fine in thought, in 
diction, and in versification." — [Uustrated London News. 

"A book, the author of which is already known as a poet of marked 
ability, and wh i now worthily represents the loyal spirit which reco^izes 
with gratitude the obligations oflreland, and breathes its aspirations for 
the welfare of that country under the rule of our Gracious Queen."— » 
Queen. 

"It differs from the poems on the same theme by some other dis- 
tingubhed writers of verse, inasmuch as it will not detract from the high 
reputation of its author."— -CArtx//«« Leeuter. 

* It is decidedly refreshing to fiad that even the ' Wild Harp of Erin ' 
has strings, which can be touched in sympathy with that wave of loyalty 
which has just passed over our kingdom. . . . Versatile and finished, 
Mr. Armstrong never sinks to anything approaching the commonplace, 
and here, as in other works, he is at home m his beloved country which 
passionately rx^-twt^yiwn." —•Bristol Tlmts. 

*' George Francis Armstrong, whose poems, ' A Garland from Greece,*^ 
and * Stories of Wicklow,' placed him in the front rank of living poets, 
has written a Tubilee Song from Ireland. ... It is written in the form of 
an ode, and characterized by all the remarkable vigour and precision of 
expression of his best work. This Jubilee ode should more than maintain 
the high reputation which Mr. Armstrong's precediag poems gained for 
him. " — Mermastle Courant. 

"Mr. Gaorge Francis Armstrong's Jubilee Ode is a w»rk of a very 
different class from those we have noticed. They are necessarily of but 
eohemeral interest. It deserves to live, and we trust will live. . . . 
Mr. Armstrong has written much that is worth reading, but he has never 
written a piece of more eloquent declamation than this Jubilee Ode." — 
Daily Express (Dublin). 

" There is much spirit and high sentiment in this poem, and it will 
compare favourably with the best that has appeared under the muse's 
inspiration. " — Manchester Courier. 

" It is earnestly to be desired that Mr. George Francis Armstrong's 
poem 'Victoria* may be read by every well-wisher to Ireland. ... 
True poetry is lasting and will live when Jubilees are forgottea. This 
poem of Mr. Armstrong's deserves to live and be remembered. . . . 
Mr. Armstrong is that happy combination — a true post and a true 
Irishman. " —Nottins^ham Guardian. 

*' Mr. Armstrong's masterly ode, an opportune and welcome addition 
to the Jubilee literature of this Jubilee year of grace." -~ Allen's Indian 
Mail. 

"The offering is certainly an attractive one. both as ^o its sentiments 
and its poetry. . . . He has exhibited true poetic genius and enthusiastic 
loyal feeling, and these two qualities are enough to give a high value to 
his Jubilee offering."— iy^/ttry horning- fferald (\\xstjf alia). 

An ode which breathes a very lofty and loyal spirit, and therefore is 
doubly welcome as coming from Ireland. ... Of all the Jubilee odes it is 
by far the best tribute that has been paid to-day 

* To her who through the fifty summers ffown,. 
Has worn her lucid diadem unstained.' " 

. , —Melbbttrne Argus., 

" Of all native attempts to celebrate the event in verse, Mr. Armstrong's 
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soaz from Ireland is decidedly the best, as it is undoubtedly the most 
ambitious.** — DubUn Evemng Mail, 

"Among the many poems which have been inspired by Her Majesty's 
Jubilee, by no means the least honour must be oaid to Mr. George 
Francis Armstrong's 'Jubilee -Sone irom Ireland.* This song is an 
admirable composition, and will further increase Mr. Armstrong's 
reputation.'*— iVli^r^^^m Whig ^ficMzst), 



A GARLAND FROM GREECE. 

Tup. Ovu, duili, piltL t^. 
New Edition, price 78. 6d. 

** Mr. Armstrong maintains, and even improves, his position among 
the English poets of the day. • . • No writer of the time, except 
Mr. Matthew Arnold— and, if we are to take his 'Transcripts' into 
account, of course, Mr. Browning — has so thoroughly imbibed Uie 
classical spirit. " —Spectator. 

y We ma^r confidently recommend the volume to all readers who may 
wish to realize so much of physical Greece as a book may convey. The 
variety of subjects and treatment is remarkable. But nowhere does 
Mr. Ajrmstrong appear othervvise than at his ease. . . . Mr. Armstrong 
is under the marked influence of no particular school. His writinjg 
possesses individuality both of thought and expression, and he has at lus 
command an abundant flow of melodious verse. ... A very charming 
volume."— /»«// Mall Gazette. 

" It consists of a medley of poems, all dealing with the subject of 
Greece from topographical, historical, legendary, political, and other 
points of view. As might be expected, the legendary and antique poems 
axe the best, especially * Selemnos,' a poem which would give more than 
one good subject to an artist, and the * Closing of the Oracle.' All the 
book is scholarly and thoroughly readable." — Academy. 

" Mr. Armstrong has drawn enthusiasm from several sources. The 
actual scenery of Greece does not seem to impress him with the sense of 
desolation which it produces on some spectators. He is enthusiastically 
Phil -Hellenic as to the present inhabitants of the country ; and he has 
the classical sympathies and associations which might be expected from 
a cultivated Lnglishman. Those various motives find expression by 
turns in his verse." — Athetueum. 

"A delightful book. ... A large part of the merit of this work lies 
in (he choice of subjects ; but the treatment is very vigorous, and the 
* Brigand of Parnassus ' and * The Last Sortie from Mesoldnghi ' are 
especially fine. , . . There is one poem which is not of Greek orisin, 
but has an extraordinary depth of analysis and emotion ; it is entitlea 
•Time the Healer.'"— AVw York Evening Fost. 

*' Whatever may be the subject dealt with, it is always treated with 
delicacy and taste. The reader feels that not only is the local colouring 
true, tbat the places alluded to are accurately as well as picturesquely 
described, but that the characters introduced are real flesh and blood, 
and not merely lay-figures in a Greek dress. ... A volume of poetry 
which may not only be glanced at, but studied, with pleasure." — 
Edinburgh Conrant. 
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" Mr. George Francis Armstrong's name and works will be familiar to 
all real students of the English poets of the day. He is the author of 
several volumes of really noble lyric and dramatic poems, which in the 
omnion of the judicious hold a far hieher place than a great deal ot verse • 
that, happening to be in accord wi£ the supei^cial moods of the time, 
commands a greater temporary popularity. . . . Graceful word-pictures 
of Greek scenery, echoes and versions of old mjrths, and stirring^ ballads 
and tales in verse of the struggles of the modem Hellenes with their 
Mussulman oppressors, make up its contents. Mr. Armstrong employs 
many metres and shows himselt a master of them all." — Scotsman, 

** [He] has long been placed high amongst living poets by all who can 
iqjpredate earnest thought and a worthy choice of subjects wedded to 
thoroughly good technical treatment. . . . G>ntains some of the 
Authors finest work. . . . Hardly any praise could be excessive for 
such musical and stirring songs as the *Agoyat* and the 'Klepht's 
Flight.' . . . ' The Death of Epicurus* must be read; selections from 
this noble poem could only do it injustice. . . . These lines have not 
been surpaissed by any living writer."— <7n»>>Azc. 

"A volume of poems from Mr. Armstrong is always sure of a welcome 
in the literary world. [He] has so often and so successfully proved his 
power of producing strong and musical verse appealing directly to the 
highest poetic sentiment, that his claim to distinguished notice amongst 
contemporary poets cannot be disregarded.**— /rrirA "Times, 

"The present volume has merits quite distinctive and exceptional^ 
But for the occasional apostrophes to England, the love of English 
ideals, and the purity of the English idiom we might take the book for 
the work of a native Greek. . . . Old tales and legends are charmingly 
revived in ' The Satyr,* ' Orithyia,* and ' Selemnos ; * Marathon smd 
Chaeronea receive their meed^ of loyal remembrance ; and the modem 
struggles of the Greeks for liberty are fitly pictured and sung in the 
' Bngand of Parnassus,* *The Last Sortie n-om Mesolonghi,* and *The 
Chiote.* With nature as with man the poet feels a full and friendly 
sympathy, and the humblest phases of the world*s life are reflected in his 
song." — Boston {U.S.A.) Literary ll^orld. 



POEMS: Lyrical and Dramatic. 

A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

*' Mr. G. F. Armstrong, whose genuine poetical abilities have still, we 
hope, to bear good and lasting fruit, has re- issued his ' Poems Lyrical and 
Dramatic,* for the most part early works, full of the exuberant promise 
and vitality of youth.'* — GuardioM. 

'* Son livre le fait connaitre pour un esprit sincere, profond^ment reli- 
g^eux, mais n'accordart sa connance haucune des ^glises ou des sectes de 
son pays, pour un coeur aimant qui s'epanchait dans des vers plutdt ten- 
dres que passionnes." — Revue des Deux Mondes. 
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UGONE : A Tragedy. 

A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

" We notice with pleasure a new edition of this tragedy, which has been 
vieorously conceived, and written with sustained spirit and elegance. . . . 
The explanations in the closing scene are spontaneous and thoroughly 
animated, the circumstances have been judiciously prepared, and the 
^)ectacle becomes absorbing and magnificent." — Paii Mall Gazette. 

" A composition of really remarkable performance and of genuine pro- 
mise." — Saturday Revietv. 



KING SAUL. 

(THE TRAGEDY OF ISRAEL, PART I.) 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 5^". 
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'The violent, but always unsuccessful, efforts of remorse to find 
oblivion in a deliberate attitude of defiance, the sense of the hoUowness 
of kingship when severed from the reality of influence, aud the king's still 
eager love of his people, though blurred always by despair, and sometimes 
by the brute impulse of impotent jealousy against the foredestined suc- 
cessor, have been taken up one after another in Mr. Armstrong's drama in 
a really masterly manner. . . . We can scarcely find a higher cqmmen* 
dation for the tragedy of ' King Saul ' than to say that in choosing his 
subject its author did not overtax his legitimate strength." — Saturday 
Rcviciv. 



KING DAVID. 

(THE TRAGEDY OF ISRAEL, PART H.) 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6^. 

"There can be no doubt as to the imaginative vigour, and persistent 
intellectual power with which Mr. Armstrong pursues his task. . . . 
The sequence of events sweeps along in his pages with a grand impressive 
roll, having the deep music of passion and imagination for an appropriate 
accompaniment." — Guardian. 

" Mr. Armstrong's right to be numbered among our poets is conceded." 
— Sunday Times. 
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KING SOLOMON. 

(THE TRAGEDY OF ISRAEL, PART III.) 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 

" Dramatic poems which can claim to have captivated the critics, not 
of this country only, but of France, Germany, and America." — Edinburgh 
Review, 

" lliere can be no doubt that this is in various ways a production dis« 
playing genuine power and original thought. ... A vivid dramatic 
poem, dealing with various problems of human passion, suffering, and trial. 
The language, and often the ideas, are entirely modem, but this only helps 
to bring out the essential humanity of the men before us, and the reality 
of their flesh and blood." — Saturday Review. 

" To the ener^ of purpose necessary to approach and g^pple with a 
theme so gigantic, there has been joined a patience in execution which has 
allowed of no slovenly work to the best oi its judgment ; no mean skill in 
the mechanism of verse ; a fancy fertile in conceptions which not seldom 
reach grandeur ; and a remarkable descriptive faculty. . . . ' King 
Solomon ' is in the portraiture of the hero the best of the three plays." — 
Aceideniy. 

'* Quite uncommon mastery of language and much melody of versifica- 
tion distinguish it [' The Tragedy oflsrael ']. For energy of rhetoric, for 
the really poetical beauty of the lyrical portions of it, for the richness ot 
imagery which adorns, even over-adorns it throughout, it takes high rank 
among the poems of the present day." — Spectator, 

" We must designate the attested powers of the poet as extraordinarily 
great — so elevated is his imagination ; so full of idealism his representa- 
tion of powerful emotions ; and, finally, so perfectly beautiful his lan- 
guage." — Magazin/7ir die Ltteratur des Auslandes. 

*' Poete comme son fr&re Edmund, mort il y a quelques annees. M. G. 
F. Armstrong s'dtait fait connaltre par un recueil de Poemes lyriques et 
dravtatiques et par une trag^die d UgotUj quand il donna le Roi Saul, 
qui a justement augmente sa reputation, accrue encore par /^ Roi David 
et le Roi Saiottwn."—Polybiblion (Paris). 

" As contributions to modern classics these works are destined to hold 
high rank and be universally admired." — Boston {(/.S.A.) CoMtfton- 
wealth. 



THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF EDMUND 

J. ARMSTRONG. 

Fcap, 8vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price 7^. dd. 

"There was a fulness of life, and of Irish life, in Edmund Armstrong, 
of which the years he lived afford no measure. . . . The faculties, 
elements, and activities which went with it were very various ; it was a 
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life abounding in happiness and hope, with seasons of gloom and sore dis- 
turbance ; abounding in loves and admirations— love and admiration of 
nature, love and admiration of books, and other and still more passionate 
loves and admirations ; full of reflection and emotion ; giving out at one 
time 

*Hyblaean murmurs of poetic thought. 

Industrious in its joy ;* 

giving birth at another to battles of the spiritual instincts with their intel- 
lectual persecutors and destroyers ; and passing through all forms and 
phases of belief, unbelief, disbelief, and misbelief, though happily finding 
Its Way at last to faith and peace. ... In the biographies of these times 
the merit of all merits which is rarest is 'the tender grace of not too 
much.* To this merit, as well as many others, the biography of Edmund 
Armstrong may fairly lay claim. . . . His life was a poem." — Edittburgh 
Review. 

"His life had in it material enough for two lives of the same length — 
frolics of boyhood, the growth of a passion for external nature, ardent 
friendship, an unsatisfied love, the loss and restoration of a faith, author- 
ship in prose and verse, all these filled to the full the narrow count of his 
? rears. . . . The editor has done his work well, with all reverence and 
ove for his dead brother, and with many lively and tender touches of his 
own." — Academy. 

" Mr. George Francis Armstrong's memoir of this remarkable youth is 
full of deep interest for all who care to follow the mental throes and ex- 
perience of a nature at once highly intellectual and exceeding!]^ emotional 
— its struggles towards development, its yearnings and efforts in search of 
truth. ... It is the growth of his mind, the influences under which it 
was shaped, and the processes through which it passed which his brother 
depicts with a literary grace all the more enjoyable because of its entire 
freedom from artificiality, and with a sympathy and insight inspired by 
his deep affection for his subject." — Scotsman. 

" Armstrong had a varied, turbulent soul-life within himself, and he 
could truly be ranked with those among whom Georges Sand's happy re- 
mark finds application, ' II y a des gens qui vivent beaucoup h la fois et 
dont les ans comptent double.' . . . By the adoption of many of the 
charming original letters of the deceased, George Armstrong has, as far 
as the construction was possible, fashioned an autobiography out of a bio- 
graphy ; and by this means he has attained his object, to give the reader 
a vital picture of the poet. We fancy that we see before us the. highly- 
gifted youth, to whom in an unusual measure it was given to awaken in- 
terest and sympathy, and^ make himself the centre of a circle of loving 
friends. His joyous inspiration works contagiously through his vivacity, 
and his nimble, merry fancy brings us in a moment from tears to laughter ; 
while on the other hand the daring with which his youthfitl spirit plun|[ed 
into the darkest depths of the human soul, and the fortitude witn which 
he bore severe boaily suffering, fill us with true reverence." — Magazin 
fur die Literatnr des Aiisiandes. 
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EDITED BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
EDMUND J. ARMSTRONG. 

A New Edition, containing many Poems not before published. 

Fcap. 8vo, with Portrait on Steel by C. H. Jeens, 

and Vignette. Price Ss, 

" Of course his powers in descriptive as well as in other poetry are 
seen to more advantage in his twenty-first than in his eighteenth 3rear: 
and a few lines from 'The Prisoner of Mount Saint Michael,' written in 
1863, will show not only his gifts in that kind, but something more. . . . 
The impressions from nature in such passages as these are skilfully inter- 
posed to afford the reader a short and very needful rest in the somewhat 
headlong course of a tumultuously tragic story ; and in this the skill is 
seen in the rhythm as well as in the chanee of scene. There could 
hardly be found elsewhere an example of blank verse written at so early 
an age with such happy measurements in its structure, and with move- 
ments so easy and so graceful. . . . The story is wildly frightful, but 
not at all beyond the bounds of what human nature can find room for in 
the way of possible ^ilt and crime on the part of the heroine, and possible 
weakness and bewilderment on the part of her lover. ... As a plot 
for a melodrama no story could be better. . . . The power evinced (in 
its treatment] is very rare ; and it may be observed with equal truth that 
in these days the skill by which a good story is constructed is atso rare. 
. . . Into the extant lyrical poems of Edmund Armstrong— the extant 
misceilaneous lyrical, that is— as well as into the non-extant dramatic, 
the element of humour found its way ; not, however, into those which 
are lyrical in the stricter sense, not into the songs. These spring from 
an unmixed emotion, simple and sad ; and as in the case of Kingsley (to 
whose noble nature and wide range of faculties and feelings those of 
Armstrong have rather a singular resemblance), his saddest songs may be 
said to be bom of the sea ; and his saddest are, of course, his sweetest." 
— Edinburgh Review. 

** Lyrical, dramatic, and narrative, they exhibit considerable mastery 
of verse; they betray a passionate temperament (often craving repose) 
and a vigorous, if sometimes unchastened, imajg;ination.'* — Actutemy, 

" Poems lit by the fire of genius, beautiful in form, deep and lofty in 
thought, and displaying especially that intense love of nature and en- 
joyment of her mysteries and charms, the possession of whfch in full 
measure is accorded only to very few. ... Of the poems the longest 
and most ambitious is the ' Prisoner of Mount Saint Michael.' a wild 
story of passion and crime, which is full of unmistakable power. But 
it is in some of his shorter poems and lyrics ihat Armstrong's genius is 
most fully revealed." — Scotsman. ^ 

"Among these [poems] * The Prisoner of Mount Saint Michael 'stands 
preeminent. It is a narrative in blank verse. . . . The conflicting 
passions are powerful and vivid, but also tender and rich in sensitiveness. 
Some descriptive passages, especially descriptions of landscape, are very 
delicate. A melodious tone runs through the whole. . .^ . Every verse 
of his breathes healthfulness, and has an effect as refreshing — a rarity in 
this age." — Magazinfiir die Literatur des Ausiandes. 
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ESSAYS AND SKETCHES OF EDMUND 

J. ARMSTRONG. 

Fcap. 8vo, price 5j. 

''The prose is the prose^ of a poetical mind. And it is the more and 
not the less poetical in being free from the incongruous embellishments 
which so often force their way into the prose of youthful poets. . . . 
[In the essay on * Essay* writing '] he exemplifies, whilst he teaches, the 
principles by which an essayist should^ be guided. . . . Young as the 
teacher was, his teachings are not juvenile. And in some of the essays 
which follow the disquisitions on essay<writing, though they are of 
earlier dates, the i>ractice of the author does not stand far apart from 
the principles he inculcates. . . . Those on the life and writings of 
Coleridge and the writings ot Wordsworth may be conjectured to belong 
to the author's latter years ; and if the love and admiration of books is, 
as has been said, to be numbered amongst the abounding loves and 
admirations by which Armstrong's life was enriched and animated, 
assuredly his love and adiniration for these two great men may be 
regarded as of all such sentiments the most fervently felt as well as the 
most deeply founded. But Shelley, Keats, Goethe, and Edgar Poe 
have each their ample share. And the life of each poet is considered in 
relation to his works, without bringing the mortal to bear too heavily 
upon the immortal part, or mixing too much the flowers and the fruits 
with the earth from which they sprmg." — Edinburgh Review. 

" His prose-writings are very iuteresting. Most of them are critical 
essays. . . . There is abundant evidence of the extent of his culture, 
his candour, his subtlety ot thought, and his faculty of critical insight. 
Tlie essays on Coleridge, Shelley, and Wordsworth, for example, will 
well repay study, while their style is singfularly vigorous and polished." 
—Scotsman. 
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